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Gentlemen: I have the honor to submit herewith report 
upon the results of a tour of investigation of industrial and 
commercial conditions in the United States and Europe made 
by me in the interests of the Sales Agency and under your order 
expressed in cabled communication of June 24, 1911, to the 
Bureau of Insular Affairs at Washington. I wish to express 
my thanks to the Board for their prompt and generous treat- 
ment of the cabled recommendation of the Secretary of Public 
Instruction covering the commutation of transportation and 
expenses involved. While it is true that the journey described 
would have been made by me even though its value to the Agency 
were not understood by the Board, and equally true that the 
investigation resulting would also have been made under similar 
conditions, still your action made possible a combination of busi- 
ness and pleasure in a manner highly gratifying to me and 
I hope entirely profitable to the interests of the Agency. The 
necessity upon which is based the rather extensive discussion 
of details indicated herein is due to the following facts: 

The aim of this report and the investigation upon which it 
is based has been to submit to the Board for its consideration 
and for possible application to the solution of certain of the 
problems affecting local industrial and commercial interests the 
benefit of the experience enjoyed by other countries in connec- 
tion with generally similar conditions. Many of the points 
discussed are entirely new to the Philippines. The task of esti- 
mating the value for local establishment of the institutions 
recommended would be a practical impossibility unless these 
recommendations were accompanied by sufficient of discussion 
to make clear their purposes and methods of operation. 

The point of view selected is American to such an extent as 
is consistent with fullest justice to institutions not necessarOy 
American but whose principles may be utilized by the Philip- 
pines. Political institutions and theories have been considered 



only as they might bear rather directly upon the industrial and 
commercial questions under discussion. It will be observed that 
conclusions and recommendations are based upon facts drawn 
from the experience of the different countries of Europe, partic- 
ularly those of continental Europe, and that beyond the pur- 
poses of a market and an occasional comparison but slight refer- 
ence has been made to the United States. It is unfortunate that 
the benefit of the great American lessons of accomplishment in 
great things is not available for present purposes. If this report 
were based upon a consideration of methods of treatment of units 
of great magnitude, the case would be different. If its discus- 
sions concerned the improvement of rivers and harbors, the 
development of lumber, mineral, or marine resources, great 
manufacturing industries, or the building up of facilities of 
transportation or power, America would constitute a valuable 
source of inspiration. As it is the application of the larger 
American object lesson must be made by others and in a different 
connection. It is, of course, true that there are in the Philip- 
pines as there have been in other and now more advanced 
countries vast potential values in lumber, in minerals, in fish- 
eries, in possibilities of agricultural reclamation whose develop- 
ment awaits the coming of big capital and big methods of 
treatment. The present effort, however, is based primarily upon 
a realization of the importance of things small in their unit 
form but which in the aggregate represent sufficient value to 
be extremely well worth while. The unit of value considered 
is not the combined millions but the spare hour, the unproduc- 
tive acre, the waste corner, the idle dollar, the languishing handi- 
craft. The unit of activity is not the combination of corpora- 
tions but the common Filipino who is making the most of the 
limited equipment with which nature and chance have provided 
him. The model taken is not the great captain of industry but 
the small agricultural and industrial producer. 

HISTORY OF THE AGENCY. 

The idea of a Sales Agency for the Philippine Islands origi- 
nated with Governor-General Forbes and grew out of the recog- 
nition of the need for some institution securely founded and well 
accredited which might occupy a position somewhere between 
producer and consumer and, while controlled by neither, might 
operate to the advantage of both. This need found its strongest 
expression in the condition which was suggested by the industial 
display of the Carnivals of 1908, 1909, and 1910. The lessons 
of this display were definite in the extreme. Obviously the 



connection between the markets of the world and the productive 
possibilities of the Philippine Islands was not close enough. 
These displays, even the earlier ones, showed that the Philippine 
Islands were rich in raw materials which were not being utilized 
to any great advantage. They showed that handicrafts were still 
in their early infancy; that most of the efforts which had been 
made toward production along these lines were unsound com- 
mercially; that private enterprise for some reason, probably the 
lack of knowledge, confidence, or protection, was not disposed 
to make the effort and investment which a proper develop- 
ment of local resources required. It was clear that there existed 
a strong demand for the services of some institution so founded 
that its expressions would carry sufficient authority to convince ; 
whose interests were such that it must be fair and could afford 
to be generous, and the security of whose position was such as 
to enable it to operate without reference to the wishes of any 
but those really interested in the development of the Philippines. 
It required but slight effort to reach the conclusion that such 
an institution must be governmental in its nature; that it must 
work in closest harmony with other government organizations 
already in the field, and that a large portion of its effectiveness 
would depend upon the extent to which it would succeed in sup- 
plementing the efforts of such organizations. It was clear that 
into the active expression of such an organization there would 
naturally enter an element of paternalism. It was fully realized 
that a large portion of its efforts would be confined to a class 
of activities which under other and more favorable conditions 
would be exercised by private enterprise operating in some of 
its numerous forms. Because of this fact it must provide as 
fundamental in each of its organized activities the remedy for 
any danger which might arise from governmental control of 
such an activity. This remedy would naturally assume the form 
of a turning over to some expression of private enterprise, pref- 
erably cooperative, of control as soon as conditions might permit. 
It was in a sense to be a pioneer in the field of activities 
which it assumed to fill and in its work of organization 
would not be able to enjoy the benefit of guiding precedent. 
Because of this fact and the unselfish quality of its motives 
it was in a position to demand a considerable degree of latitude 
in its operations. It was believed that after the period of 
organization was passed the Agency could be operated upon a 
self-supporting basis. Its principal capital was to consist in 
the fact that the active promotion of its numerous enterprises 
was in direct line with the interests of every governmental 
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institution in the Islands. Beyond this it was almost certain 
that all reasonable forms of local private enterprise would 
recognize in this institution not competition but a certainty of 
material advantage in the form of the creation and development 
by Government means of enterprises whose real value must 
ultimately find expression in private rather than Government 
benefit. The need was felt by private as well as by Government 
institutions. It was realized that scattered throughout the 
Archipelago were immense unavailable values perhaps small 
and unimportant in their unit form but in the aggregate suf- 
ficient to represent the difference between the present condition 
and rather pronounced economic success. These values were 
unavailable principally because scattered at points so widely 
separated and so far removed from commercial centers as to 
render the cost of assembling and marketing practically pro- 
hibitive to any legitimate form of private enterprise. In the 
mountains of northern Luzon were curios, savage weapons, 
barbaric cloths, curiously wrought images, toys, and trinkets, 
all wonderfully attractive but so poorly handled as to be almost 
unknown even upon the markets of Manila. In the south were 
the beautiful Moro cloths, knives, and brasses, beadwork and 
barbaric handicrafts generally, representing altogether such a 
supply of rare and curious things as might not be found else- 
where in the world. Nor was this lack of commercial featuring 
of values confined to non-Christian tribes. Scattered through- 
out the entire Christian portions of the Islands beautiful handi- 
craft products, embroidery, lace, hats, mats, baskets, curios, 
and novelties were being produced in such small quantities as 
to supply only an unintelligent an4 limited local demand. 
Novelty, one of the most valuable qualities of articles of this 
class, was, because of these methods, almost entirely lost. The 
Manila purchaser Was wilHng to pay two or three times the 
real value of these articles, but even at that was unable to get 
them. The producers scattered here and there and without 
sufficient means of information were unwilling to make any 
considerable efforts along the line of production because of the 
then well-grounded fear that the product would not sell. The 
few travehng dealers who represented practically the only con- 
nection between supply and demand were in the majority of 
cases entirely irresponsible, were shortsighted in the extreme, 
and were apparently not at all concerned in the development 
of industries along proper Hnes. Their attention appeared to 
be confined to an effort to secure things which would sell without 



regard to whether the particular demand would continue for a 
year or a week. Even more dangerous to the general com- 
mercial situation was the fact that these dealers and the local 
market to which they catered were almost entirely without sound 
knowledge concerning their own business beyond what might 
be actually necessary in the ordinary processes of purchase and 
sale. Designs, methods, materials, lines, appeared to be in the 
class of things with which nobody was particularly concerned. 
As a result there had been created a class of tendencies which 
must be entirely eliminated before even a small measure of 
justice could be done to the merits of these handicraft lines. 
A large percentage of the highly skilled hat makers of the 
Islands had for years wasted their efforts upon a class of 
articles which * under no imaginable condition could become 
popular outside the particular town in which made. Even the 
hats of proper material and design lost a great portion of their 
possible value because of defects the elimination of which would 
be accomplished in a very short time by contact with a properly 
trained market. Mats intended for floor covering and beautiful 
in design and finish were made so light as to represent practically 
no value for the purpose indicated. Single pieces of embroidery 
repi'esented an amount of highly skilled labor sufficient to do 
fullest justice to a half dozen equally valuable articles if made 
according to standard design. The most exquisite class of 
manual dexterity was being wasted upon lines of production 
so faulty in design as to confine their ultimate possibilities, as- 
suming even absolute perfection in their production, to competi- 
tion with the common machine-made product which is turned 
out by the ton in Germany and other countries of Europe. The 
markets of Manila were almost as badly informed concerning 
the demands of the larger outside market, which assuming a 
proper development must ultimately control, as were the pro- 
ducers in the provinces. When the work of teaching embroidery 
and lace making was commenced in the city schools of Manila 
some few years ago it was found to be almost an absolute impos- 
sibility to secure from all sources in the city sufficient materials 
to equip a thousand workers. This difficulty extended to linens, 
threads, needles, and other of the exceedingly common lines 
a proper supply of which on the markets of any city is ordinarily 
taken for granted. Within the limits of this immense field of 
possibilities it was proposed that the Sales Agency should operate. 
Its purpose generally described was to supplement a seriously 
incomplete industrial equipment. Toward the development of 
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the industries indicated private enterprise had accomplished 
something, but, due to causes already indicated, had stopped 
far short of the degree of obligation which is cheerfully assumed 
by commercial communities all over Europe. Government insti- 
tutions had entered into the spirit of this work of industrial 
development in a manner which was highly commendable. The 
very nature of these organizations, however, and the limits 
within which they were forced to operate made it impossible 
for them to consistently carry their efforts along this line to 
the point of final and commercial expression. 

The Sales Agency was created by virtue of Act No. 2061. Its 
powers according to the terms of this Act are vested in a Board 
to consist of the Secretary of Public Instruction, who shall be 
ex officio chairman, the Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary 
of Commerce and Police, one other member of the Philippine 
Commission, and one other person to be designated by the 
Governor-General, who shall be known as the Sales Agent, and 
who shall have charge of the active operations of the Agency. 
In this Act was included an appropriation of f=60,000 for the 
purpose of constructing and equipping a suitable Sales Agency 
building in Manila and a limited fund sufficient to carry the 
Agency through its nonproductive period. The powers of 'the 
Agency were numerous and rather extensive, their chief limit 
being the extent to which the services of the Agency might 
be necessary in promoting the general purposes of industrial 
development. 

INVESTIGATION. 

I left Manila for the United States, per steamships Kaifong 
and Chiyo Maru, on April 11, 1911. Upon leaving I entertained 
no more serious intention toward work while away than might 
be expressed in a rather general determination to correct such 
wrong impressions concerning the Philippines as might be en- 
countered. The journey to China and Japan and across the 
Pacific developed nothing particularly new concerning the pop- 
ular attitude toward the Philippine situation. The China and 
Japan coast cities appear to be better informed concerning the 
Philippines than formerly, due it is assumed to the publicity 
efforts made in connection with the work of the Philippine 
Carnival. This improvement, however, has not yet reached the 
point of convincing them that there is any proper friendly con- 
nection between their interests and ours. An improvement may 
also be noted in the attitude of ships' officers, a most important 
class as affecting the viewpoint of the traveling public. It is 



now actually possible to find an occasional one of these gentlemen 
who will make an effort in our behalf- Travelers generally 
appear to be friendly toward the Philippines but not interested 
to the extent of braving the much discussed and overestimated 
dangers and discomforts represented by the journey between 
Hongkong and Manila and Manila's hotels. Honolulu has at 
last come to realize that the Philippine Islands really exist and 
that they are fully worth while. The Hawaiian promotion com- 
mittee, with whose representatives I spent considerable time 
while in Honolulu, appears most anxious to join with the Phil- 
ippines in the Panama Exposition, a proposition which should, 
however, be considered with extreme caution. 

Conditions, the existence of which became apparent shortly 
after my arrival in the United States on May 11, indicated the 
extreme desirability of an investigation of the American market 
preliminary to the opening and active operation of the Sales 
Agency. The superiority of this over any other as a market 
for a Philippine Islands output, largely handicraft, was evident. 
If to the existence of this fact there had tended nothing but the 
present favorable tariff relation between the United States and 
the Philippines, this would have been sufficient. When there 
was included the extravagant purchasing power and tendency 
of the American people and the well-defined modern American 
revulsion in taste in favor of expensive handmade goods as 
against those of a cheaper class made by machinery this con- 
clusion was obvious. The interest and benefit resulting from 
the possible development of an extensive and profitable trade 
between the two countries were mutual. The commercial con- 
nection to be effective must, however, be intelligent and close. 
Clearly the American market must be fully informed concerning 
the productive agencies of the Philippines, active and potential, 
and just as clearly the Filipino producer must be informed con- 
cerning the demands, methods, whims, and limitations of this 
market. It was also clear that while interest and benefit indi- 
cated were entirely mutual the responsibility and demand for 
initiative were not equally so. In common with other producers 
who have goods to sell, the Philippines must make the first move. 

The need for the investigation indicated became still more 
apparent when upon reaching Washington there were turned 
over to me for action numerous communications from commer- 
cial institutions which were in some way or another interested 
in a Philippine product. Some of these concerned the desir- 
ability or the possibility of establishing connections with the 
Filipino trade. Others had to do with lines, methods, processes, 
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or materials proposed for introduction. All indicated a class 
of interest in the commercial aspect of our situation whichv 
appeared substantial and worthy of active attention. With 
Washington as a basis this work of investigation and publicity 
was begun. The cities which were particularly considered were 
Washington, Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis. A number of smaller places were also included, 
but the conditions found in these smaller centers were not such 
as to bear particularly upon the purposes of the investigation. 
It was found that without a single exception the larger centers 
indicated expressed a keen interest in Philippine possibilities. 
Newspapers and magazines were anxious to secure information 
and articles upon Philippine points of interest. Tourist and 
steamship companies expressed an interest in the Islands as the 
basis of valuable tourist attractions of the future. Importers 
were interested in the establishment of agencies in Manila. 
Retailers were keen upon the possibilities of securing lines of 
Philippine goods. 

The results of this investigation actively carried on until 
August 19, the date upon which I sailed for Europe, were definite 
in the extreme. The demand for Philippine goods is unlimited. 
The merchandise manager of one firm, Marshall Field & Co., 
of Chicago, said that his interest went to the extent of being 
willing to take the entire embroidery and lace output of the 
Islands assuming that in quality it approximated standards with 
a fair degree of accuracy. Other large firms indicated the same 
class of interest. Hats, mats, baskets, curios, novelties, were 
demanded in quantities calculated to stagger our local conception 
of the term '*large'' as applied to output. Prices offered for 
our best lines were exceedingly satisfactory. For illustration, 
the embroidered ladies' handkerchiefs which in Manila are sold 
for from ^6 to ^10 per dozen are sold in Chicago and New 
York for $1 gold each and upward. The need for standard- 
ization of lines, materials, designs, and methods in connection 
with lace and embroidery was most strongly expressed. The 
greatest attention should be given to this point by local producers 
and teachers. It was found that the demand for high-grade 
handmade goods such as are peculiarly within the capacity of 
the local situation to produce is more marked in certain portions 
of the United States than in others. The most favorable centers 
are those named, including New Orleans, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Cleveland, and St. Louis. 

W^hile in New York my attention was directed to the fact of 
the development in the Philippine Islands of an institution the 
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bearing of which upon the general industrial situation is far 
from healthy. I refer to the "sweat shop" or '^piecework" 
methods which are at present so well known in Japan. The 
danger arising from the employment of these methods is that 
the control of values is placed in the wrong hands. Quantities 
of linen and other materials ordinarily forming the basis of 
embroidery and already stamped with the required design are 
brought to the Islands by foreign firms and farmed out among 
Filipino women of the lower order of ability upon a piecework 
basis. This requires that the individual worker possess only 
sufficient ability to execute one of the perhaps numerous details 
involved in the production of a finished article. The natural 
result of this tendency, if allowed to continue, will be to create a 
condition similar to that existing in Japan, where many thou- 
sands of people who, under other conditions, might have been 
transformed into high-grade handicraft workers are confined to 
the execution of a single detail for which they receive mere star- 
vation wages. The aims and intentions of these firms may be 
fairly high; in some cases I know them to be such, and if no 
other agency were to be employed in the industrial development 
of the country criticism along this line would be considerably 
modified. In the present case, however, with the Government 
disposed to expend the extreme of effort and value in the interest 
of scientific industrial development, and where not only ultimate 
production but also the complete benefit of the individual pro- 
ducer is considered, the case is entirely different, and it is believed 
to be extremely desirable that serious effort be made to check 
the dangerous tendency indicated. The cure for this difficulty 
lies in better instruction and the development of house industries, 
both of which points will be more fully discussed later in this 
report. 

While in Washington I consulted with the Secretary of Public 
Instruction — ^then in the United States — as to the desirability 
of selecting for introduction into the Philippine Islands through 
the Bureau of Education certain lines of embroidery and lace, 
the production of which was peculiarly within the capacity of 
the Filipino people, and the demand for which was strong and 
continuing. I recommended the following lines: Madeira em- 
broidery, Cluny lace, and mosaic drawn work, and secured from 
the Secretary authority to purchase and forward to the Director 
of Education complete sets of samples and models necessary 
in their introduction. It is believed that, with the addition of 
these lines to the list of those already fairly well established 
in the Philippines, the foundation for an extensive development 
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of embroidery and lace work will have been laid. Numerous 
other lines — particularly of lace work — ^were also studied and 
considered, some of them being found to possess high artistic 
merit and fair commercial popularity, and clearly within the 
capacity of our people to produce. It is believed, however, that 
the present effort with lace and embroidery may properly be 
confined to the foundation indicated above. This belief is based 
upon the assumption that this foundation is comprehensive 
enough to include all of the different processes involved in the 
production of embroideries and laces generally. Assuming pos- 
session on the part of our population of a working knowledge 
of these processes, the introduction of a particular new line of 
lace or embroidery will require only the addition of new designs 
and materials and sufficient expert instruction to confer upon 
and preserve for the new line introduced the particular charac- 
teristics which will give it commercial recognition upon the 
markets of the world. A possible exception might be made in 
favor of **hedebo,'' a combination of drawn work and embroidery 
which I later discovered in Denmark, the production of which 
involves processes orobablv not included in the foundation re- 
ferred to. 

In New York City attention was particularly directed by 
the trade to the extreme desirability of standardizing the mate- 
rials employed in the production of laces and embroideries in 
the Philippines. This is a feature of greatest importance, and 
one which should receive marked attention. A committee of 
the Bureau of Education has been working in this connection 
for some time, and it is extremely probable that they are in a 
position to fully instruct the local market. If, however, it 
should develop that this market, for any reason, fails to provide 
suitable materials for the purposes indicated, it is recommended 
that the Agency so equip itself as to supplement such market 
to whatever extent the demands of industrial development may 
require. 

HATS. 

The future possibilities upon the American market of the 
Filipino handmade hat naturally demanded a large share of 
my attention while in the States. In this connection some dis- 
coveries were made which were extremely interesting and which, 
as a basis of suggestions for our Philippine hat makers, may 
prove of value. It was discovered, for instance, that the Panama 
hat which for many years has enjoyed something of a monopoly 
upon the market is being crowded out by a hat which is there 
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known as the **Bangkok." This hat is exceedingly light, is 
not particularly well made, and is known in the Philippines as 
the buntal hat. Just how this article came to be placed upon 
the American market as coming from Siam instead of the Phil- 
ippines, and just why elEfort has not been made to make the 
correction needed, is not known. It is believed, however, that 
it is very easily possible for us in the Philippines to very con- 
siderably improve the quality of this hat, and also to have it 
placed upon the American market as a Philippine product. This 
Bangkok hat in the United States sells for from $3 to $10 gold. 
Its popularity seems to be very definitely established. The only 
criticism which was encountered concerned the brim of the hat, 
which dealers claim is too light to be entirely satisfactory. It 
is suggested that this hat be so constructed that the brim may 
be made double instead of single, thereby producing a brim which 
will be sufficiently strong and flexible and an edge that will not 
fray, as the edge of the present "Bangkok" hat is said to do. 
If hat makers in the Philippine Islands can be brought to reahze 
that this change in the construction of the hat is desirable, and 
if the new and improved product can be introduced into the 
United States under some attractive Philippine Islands name, a 
very substantial improvement in the local commercial hat situa- 
tion will be effected. There is no reason why, in such case, 
the new and improved Philippine article should not be recognized 
as considerably superior to the Bangkok, and at the same time 
derive full advertising benefit from the standing which the Bang- 
kok hat already possesses in the market. It is also extremely 
desirable that the attention of Philippine hat makers be directed 
to the fact that an exceedingly high-grade buntal hat — one in 
which not only execution of detail but also selection of fiber 
will receive the most careful attention — can be produced much 
more profitably than one of a lower and more haphazard grade. 
The reason for this is that the only claim for consideration which 
can be made for the lower grade hat is based upon utility. This 
brings it into competition with a variety of classes of hats which 
are well advertised and established upon the market, and as a 
result the price which may be expected is rather low and con- 
trolled by ordinary market conditions. In the case of the high- 
grade buntal hat, however, no such condition prevails, as, in 
addition to the ordinary purposes of utility, the article will pos- 
sess real beauty of appearance and a degree of novelty which 
will justify dealers in demanding an extremely high price for it. 
It is believed that, if this statement is not borne out by local 
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experience, it is only because this high-grade hat has not hereto- 
fore been manufactured in sufficient quantities to give it a 
standing upon the market, or because it has not been properly 
featured. In any event, it is almost certain that time and effort 
spent in the production of the highest grade of hat which can 
possibly be made from this fiber will find complete justification 
in the demand of a properly treated American market. It is 
also perfectly safe to assume that an effort to produce the high- 
grade article will in no way interfere with the production of 
one of a lower grade. This is because of the practical impos- 
sibility of continuallj^ keeping effort up to standard. 

ABACA. 

While in Washington I discovered that ladies' hats of very 
high grade and light weight, some of them rather expensive 
and all exceedingly popular, were composed of a braided fiber 
coming from Japan, France, Germany, and Italy, and usually 
referred to by the ladies as *'a French product." This braid is 
in reality composed of Philippine abaca. The fiber is selected 
in several parts of the Philippine Islands with only a fair degree 
of care, its ends are knotted together in such a manner as to 
produce a continuous thread which is then either made into 
skeins or rolled onto spools or bobbins and shipped to Japan, 
France, Germany, and Italy as "knotted hemp." It is then placed 
upon a comparatively simple and not particularly bulky machine 
and made into braid of from a quarter to three-quarters of an 
inch in width. The braid is then sent to the United States, 
pays a high duty, and is placed upon the market at an extremely 
good profit to the European dealer. It is nothing short of 
ridiculous to realize that the benefit of this industry in its com- 
pleted form is not confined to the Philippines. 

It was found that the American importers of this braid (which 
is known as "tagal") were disposed to observe the greatest secrecy 
concerning the different processes involved in its production and 
particularly concerning the machines by which it is made. The 
securing of practical information upon these points required 
at least a month's almost continuous effort. The Agency is, 
however, now fully equipped with sufficient information to pro- 
mote the local development of the "tagal" industry in whatever 
form may be demanded. The firms manufacturing the machines 
employed in making this braid are the N. E. Butler Company, 
Providence, Rhode Island ; the Textile Machine Works, Reading, 
Pennsylvania; while for supplies and accessories the Benjamin 
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Eastwood Company at Paterson, New Jersey, is a good house. 
A machine which may possibly ultimately be employed success- 
fully for the purpose of knotting hemp may be seen in operation 
at the Saquoit Silk Manufacturing Company, 4015 Clarissa 
Street, Philadelphia. The braiding machine can be seen in ope- 
ration at the firm of D. Domeroe & Co., 169 Worcester Street, 
or 656 Broadway, New York City. In the event that local 
private enterprise does not feel disposed to make the investment 
of energy and money necessary to develop this industry in the 
Philippines, it is recommended that the Government, either 
through the Sales Agency or some other of its departments, 
make the investment, and, selecting one or more proper centers 
in hemp-growing districts, equip establishments which may dem- 
onstrate the value of this industry to the Islands. 

Another line of investigation with abaca to which attention 
was directed shortly before leaving the States concerned the pos- 
sibility of so treating it as to make it available for use as a thread 
without the necessity of knotting. I regret that I was unable 
to finish my investigation and experiments and am unable to re- 
port definitely upon this most important point. It is clear, 
however, that the favorable possibilities existing are sufficient 
to justify a serious effort. If the abaca fiber can in any way be so 
treated as to be spun into a thread, thereby rendering available 
for fabric purposes the wonderful quahties possessed by it, the 
commercial possibilities suggested are practically unlimited. 

It is believed that, in addition to the possibilities indicated 
concerning the abaca in connection with tagal braid and a pos- 
sible thread, there exist a number of other uses to which this 
fiber may be put, assuming that its merits are properly explained 
to the markets of the world. It was found, for example, upon 
experiment in New York City, that it was possible to place one 
above the other several thicknesses of the ordinary fabric made 
in the southern Islands from the abaca fiber, treat with a high- 
grade and transparent glue or cement, raise the mass to as 
high a temperature as the fiber will stand, and bring it together 
under high pressure. After the mass has cooled it is found that 
there has been produced a firm but elastic article possessing all 
the beauty and merit of abaca, which, when cut into proper 
shapes and sizes, can be used for a variety of important pur- 
poses, principally the manufacture of hats. A high-grade fiber 
expert in New York City stated upon examining specimens of 
coarser grades of abaca cloth which were submitted to him that 
in all probability the demand, particularly in Europe, for cloth 
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of this class would be practically unlimited ; the purpose to 
which in his judgment it might be devoted was to serve as a 
strainer in chemical laboratories and high-grade kitchens. He 
stated that the demand for this purpose was so great that in 
an effort to supply it experimenters had gone to the extent of 
using human hair. This information quite disposes of the local 
belief that the only purpose for which these fabrics may be 
used is the stiffening of coats and dresses. 

MATTING. 

While in Washington there was handed to me by the Chief 
of the Bureau of Insular Affairs certain correspondence between 
the Director of Education of the Philippine Islands and the 
Department of Agriculture at Washington concerning the pos- 
sibility of developing in the Philippines in connection with the 
Bureau of Education a Japanese matting industry which would 
be able to compete successfully with Japan and China in supply- 
ing the American market. I communicated with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and was referred to Mr. David Fairchild 
the explorer in charge of the Bureau of Plant Industry. He 
entered into a discussion of the subject with enthusiasm and very 
materially facilitated efforts along the line indicated. Reference 
was made to a Mr. R. H. Sawyer, 165 Summer Street, Maiden, 
Massachusetts. Mr. Sawyer was described as the only man in 
the United States who was properly qualified to discuss this 
question of Japanese matting. He had, some years ago, con- 
ducted an experiment along this line at Kennebunk, Maine. As 
far as producing an exceedingly high grade of matting was 
concerned, the experiment had been eminently successful, W. & J. 
Sloane, carpet dealers of New York City, stating that the Sawyer 
matting was considered superior to any that had ever been 
produced in either Japan or China. The enterprise, however, 
did not result successfully in a financial way, due to a variety 
of causes. One of these was that the assumption that the sedges 
necessarily employed in the manufacture of this class of matting 
could be secured or produced in the United States was not 
justified by developments. The same was true of the assump- 
tion that the United States duty against Japanese and Chinese 
matting was high enough to protect the American enterprise 
as against foreign cheap labor. The general result was that 
the enterprise was abandoned, and something like sixty rather 
expensive looms, which had been employed in the progress of 
the experiment, were sold as junk. I visited Kennebunk, Maine, 
the point at which the experiment had been conducted, and 
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discussed the matter extensively with a Mr. E. A. Bodge, a gen- 
tleman who had been in charge of the actual work of the factory 
during its period of operation, and was through him enabled 
to examine the looms, the materials employed, and the finished 
product, consisting of a number of pieces of matting which 
remained in the factory. These pieces were purchased and for- 
warded, through Mr. Paul S. Carter, Insular Purchasing Agent 
in New York City, to the Director of Education. In a report 
which was made to the Director of Education he was informed 
that the plan indicated in the correspondence referred to, viz, 
of producing upon hand looms a quality of matting which would 
compete with the Japanese article, was entirely impracticable. 
He w^as also informed that, in the event that the sedges and 
other materials necessary in the production of this matting could 
be produced in the Philippines, and if his or any other depart- 
ment of the Government was disposed to make the investment 
necessary to purchase machine looms and secure the services 
of an expert' — preferably Mr. Sawyer or Mr. Bodge — to be placed 
in charge, the creation of a profitable industry was very easily 
possible. 

A study of the value of the numerous classes of handmade 
fiber rug mats which are being made in considerable quantities 
in the Philippines would naturally be included in an investigation 
such as the one here reported upon. It was found that the 
American market knows practically nothing about these mats. 
A few fairly good samples were submitted for the inspection 
of experts, and their expressed judgment was rather definite 
and practically as follows: These mats, in order to represent 
any value as floor covering, must be made suflSciently heavy to 
hold their place and shape upon the floor without additional 
fastening. Assuming that this feature can be covered, great 
care must be exercised in selecting the design in order to give 
the Philippine mat some apparent characteristic of its own. 
Under no condition will favorable consideration be given to 
a mat whose colors are produced by the use of aniline dyes. 
The design should be simple and should include not more than 
three colors. Efi'ort should be made to produce a color scheme 
which is based entirely upon selection of fibers, and in which no 
artificial coloring matter is employed. In making mats in- 
tended for floor covering, care should be exercised in finishing 
the surface in such a manner as to remove all possibility of 
sharp or raw edges. Unless this be done, it will be found that 
the life of the mat will be materially shortened by the wear and 
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tear incident to ordinary use. This statement does not, of 
course, apply to mats which are intended for purposes of wall 
decoration. In these, value will depend almost entirely upon 
novelty, artistic quality of design, care exercised in the execution 
of detail, and materials employed. The commercial populariz- 
ing of these mats upon the American market will not be easy, 
even assuming an entirely satisfactory article; this because the 
idea of such a mat is entirely new, and because considerable 
effort will be required before dealers can be brought to believe 
that there exists or can be created a proper demand. 

The only fiber rug mat which is recognized as a staple upon 
the American market (leaving out the Japanese and Chinese 
article) is a coarse, machine-made, prairie grass affair made 
in large quantities in certain of the west central States. This 
rug is rather unprepossessing in appearance, but is thick, heavy, 
and cheap, and seems to be rather popular. The Philippine rug 
mat, being made by hand and hence more expensive, must serve 
a somewhat different purpose. It is believed that ii can be best 
introduced as one of the details of a scheme for the furnishing 
and decorating of summer homes, clubs, etc., with special ref- 
erence to porches and verandas. This scheme might include 
fiber couch covers, perhaps of abaca; hammocks of the same 
material; porch and window shades made of bamboo or other 
Philippine materials; local fiber-covered furniture, and possibly 
curios or novelties from Moro land or the Mountain Province. 
It is beyoQd doubt that a furnishing scheme of this kind, if 
properly conceived and handled, would in time become extremely 
popular. Nothing, however, should be left to chance or the 
initiative of the market. The details that have been mentioned 
are all entirely unknown in the United States. The advertising 
process by which a successful commercial demand can be created 
must be complete from beginning to end, and will of course 
involve considerable expense. 

BASKETRY. , 

The magnificent display of basketry made by the Bureau of 
Education during the 1911 Carnival suggested that this line 
receive considerable attention during the study of American 
markets. It was found that there exists in all parts of the 
United States visited a demand for baskets of the Philippine 
variety which is satisfactory in every respect. In no commercial 
center was there found a line of baskets which in point of general 
excellence approximates the Philippine standard. Dealers were 
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particularly impressed by the fact that it is proposed in the 
Philippines to produce extensive lines of baskets almost without 
limit as to design, with color schemes based entirely upon 
selection of fibers. This fact alone, they stated, would enable 
the Philippine article to be placed upon the American market 
practically without competition. It was virtually beyond their 
comprehension that the variety of designs demanded commer- 
cially could be produced without aid of artificial coloring matter. 
It is believed that of all the handicraft lines at present being 
produced in the Philippines this basketry represents the highest 
commercial standard and will be accepted by the American 
market with the least criticism. It is hoped that the Bureau 
of Education will continue this work as begun and upon a rapidly 
increasing scale. 

It may be desirable at this point to recommend that in future 
work along this line special attention be given to the following 
points : 

First ; general effort should be made to produce designs which 
will differ sufficiently from those of other countries to become 
recognized commercially as characteristic of the Philippines. 

Second; the purposes of shipping require that a reasonably 
large percentage of the baskets — say 60 per cent — be so con- 
structed as to permit of nesting. 

Third; in selecting designs, three points of importance should 
be considered: Utility, novelty, and art. The purposes of nov- 
elty and art require no discussion, but it is suggested in con- 
nection with utility that a careful study be made of the different 
purposes which a basket may serve, and that baskets be designed 
with particular reference to such purposes. 

The period of time covered by the investigation of conditions 
in the United States extended from May 17 to August 19, upon 
which latter date I sailed for Europe upon the North German 
Lloyd steamship George Washington, This period was not 
nearly long enough to make it possible to do anjrthing like full 
justice to the subject, largely because of the lack of definitely 
established and properly equipped centers from which reliable 
Philippine information might be disseminated and to which 
reference might be effectively made by those interested in the 
Islands. The existence of such centers for the purpose of sup- 
plementing the work of investigation would have resulted in 
great economy in time, effort, and expense. It is hoped that 
the establishment and equipment of such centers will proceed 
without delay. It is believed that the most important of these 
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might be located at Washington in connection with the Bureau 
of Insular Affairs. The equipment of the Bureau will be se- 
riously defective for Philippine purposes until it is provided 
with means whereby definite commercial information concerning 
the Islands may be supplied. A proper equipment will include 
at least one large room which may be devoted entirely to the 
general purpose of a Philippine commercial museum. With 
such a museum the excellent intentions of the Bureau may be 
made highly productive. Without it, such intentions lack the 
means of highest expression, and this most important center, 
which in the United States should be the last word upon all 
Philippine subjects, is forced to serve the much less important 
purpose of reference and forwarding of requests for commercial 
information. This matter has been discussed extensively with 
the officials of this Bureau, and the views expressed herein 
appear to be in harmony with theirs. 

K I ROPE. 

INTRODUCTION. 

I arrived at Bremerhaven on August 30, and in accordance 
with the plan of operation already outlined began a study of 
European industrial institutions and methods. The greater por- 
tion of the period included between this date and December 28, 
when I sailed from Genoa for the Philippines, was devoted to 
the purposes of the Agency. The field of personal study and 
observation included Denmark, Germany, France, Belgium, Eng- 
land, and Ireland. In addition, however, to the information 
obtained in this manner most complete and valuable reports were 
secured upon industrial conditions in Holland, Wurttemberg, 
Bavaria, Saxony, Hungary, Austria, Russia, and Switzerland. 
The study of European conditions necessarily covered a much 
broader field than was contemplated in the original plan. It 
appeared at first that a study of the educational institutions of 
an industrial nature would serve all proper purposes of the inves- 
tigation. It was found, however, that in Europe the subject 
of industrial education is so involved with other subjects and 
institutions which are not esentially educational but which bear 
more or less directly upon industrial development that a con- 
sideration of their purposes, organization, and operation might 
very properly be included within the field of effort. For instance, 
in Ireland industrial education is handled in connection with 
the department of agriculture, and a study of it which did not 
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include the plan of agriculture generally would be very incom- 
plete. In Denmark the connection between education, agricul- 
ture, industry, and commerce is even closer than in Ireland, and 
a proper study of industrial education would be a practical 
impossibility unless accompanied by a study of the institutions, 
cooperative and others, which form the medium through which 
educational effort reaches its highest expression in connection 
with industrial and agricultural development. In Germany and 
Austria the subject of industrial education is also included among 
and connected with the numerous institutions operating toward 
the general question of industrial and commercial development. 
Cooperation, an institution a consideration of which is con- 
sidered of importance herewith, finds its highest expression in 
the cooperative agricultural societies of Denmark. It was also 
considered necessary for the purposes of this investigation to 
make a rather careful study of the larger features of numerous 
situations encountered. For instance, it would be practically 
impossible to report intelligently upon the cooperative institu- 
tions of continental Europe unless this report also included a 
discussion of the continental theories which concern the relation 
of the state to the individual and to individual activities. In 
continental countries generally the promotion of private indus- 
trial enterprise by government means has come to be so definitely 
recognized as both proper and necessary, and the interests of 
both individual and state are so nearly dependent upon it, that 
its bearing upon the fundamentals of industrial institutions of 
all classes would necessarily be very important. 

A satisfactory study or a report upon the different institu- 
tions above indicated would have been impossible of accomplish- 
ment within the limits of time available were it not that I was 
extremely fortunate in securing the benefit of very special privi- 
leges and opportunities. In this connection most valuable serv- 
ices were rendered the Agency by Dr. Maurice Francis Egan, 
the American minister to Denmark, through whose influence, 
exercised in all parts of Europe which were visited, I was able 
to secure most valuable and important information with but 
slight effort. Other gentlemen whose efforts in my behalf 
assumed most practical form were Mr. Rudolph Schou, an impor- 
tant official in the department of agriculture of Denmark, recog- 
nized as one of Europe's greatest agriculturists ; Mr. Busck, 
manager of the Copenhagen Milk Supply Company, a pioneer 
in the movement which has resulted in the production of the 
most remarkable pure milk supply in Europe and Mr. T. P. Gill, 
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secretary of the department of agriculture and industrial in- 
struction for Ireland, who placed at my disposal in most complete 
and tangible form, supplemented by the assistance of a number 
of high-grade experts, the results of an investigation of the 
industrial and educational situation throughout the whole of 
Europe. This investigation was made in 1896 by a committee 
highly representative of Irish interests of all classes under the 
leadership of Sir Horace Plunkett. Attention had been partic- 
ularly directed to the urgent need for a new plan whereby the 
then extremely unsatisfactory local industrial condition might 
be improved and the very definite tendency toward commercial 
disaster checked. A number of the most important men of the 
country, representing various points of view and political opin- 
ions, were brought together for the discussion of measures which 
might operate for the general good of the situation. Because 
of the somewhat close analogy existing between the industrial 
condition of Ireland at the date mentioned and that existing in 
the Philippines at the present time, the results of the investi- 
gation made by these gentlemen would necessarily be of con- 
siderable value when brought to bear upon the question of the 
solution of our Philippine problems. 

The Irish committee attacked their problem in a manner which 
was intensely practical and calculated to cover the situation thor- 
oughly. Attention was first devoted to a study of the existing 
economic condition of the country, and effort was made to trace 
industrial shortcomings and commercial disadvantages to their 
more direct causes. Next a careful study was made of the 
reasonably available resources of the country, and consideration 
was given to the possibilities of their development. After this 
an effort was made to secure the benefit of experience enjoyed 
by different countries of Europe in connection with the solution 
of problems similar to those existing in Ireland. It was as- 
sumed that problems similar to those with which the committee 
was concerned were to be found in some condition of solution in 
the different countries of continental Europe. (An assumption 
similar to this may, it would appear, very properly be enter- 
tained concerning the Philippine Islands* problems under discus- 
sion.) The committee then sent special commissioners peculiarly 
qualified for the work in hand to the different countries of the 
Continent for the purpose of investigating the development in 
each, of its industrial resources due either to action of govern- 
ment or of individuals. It was believed that the superiority 
from the economic point of view of many of these countries as 
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compared with Ireland could not be wholly accounted for by 
the fact of the superiority of resources. It was known that 
most of these countries had at one time or another suffered 
from a condition of depression, agricultural and industrial, gen- 
erally similar to that complained of in Ireland. It was assumed 
in general that in the industrial revival such as was suggested 
for Ireland there might be at least some degree of benefit, perhaps 
the greatest, in the lessons derived from the experience of other 
and more prosperous countries. The investigation conducted by 
this committee was most thorough. It left out of consideration 
no point which might have possible bearing upon the solution 
of Ireland's difficulties. It included not only the results of the 
observation of the special representatives of the committee, but 
also the opinions of the great experts of Europe whose atten- 
tion had already been directed to generally similar difficulties. It 
covered the Irish situation in a most remarkable manner. It 
developed the fact that but few of the conditions complained of 
were entirely new or peculiar to Ireland. It discovered that 
all over the Continent a pronounced condition of agricultural 
success was being based upon natural values no higher than 
those which in Ireland appeared to be capable of supporting 
nothing better than mild failure. It found that in a comparison 
of the climate, soil, minerals, rivers, and harbors of Ireland and 
of the Continent there was nothing which might nearly explain 
the fact of the greater prosperity of the latter. Nor could it 
find in the temperament or traditions of the Irish people suffi- 
cient to explain away their apathy or general improvidence. 
It found that the Irishman operating in any country but his 
own represents a very satisfactory standard of agricultural and 
industrial success. It found scattered throughout the Continent 
high-grade centers of industrial activity which were based upon 
Irish ideas, Irish lines, and Irish skill. It found that before 
Ireland could approximate continental success it must secure 
and apply to the solution of its problems at least three things: 
Sounder methods, more nearly complete organization, and a 
higher class of technical and industrial training. It is clear to 
anyone possessing even a fair degree of familiarity with the 
Philippine situation that the remedy for its most serious weak- 
nesses may be found in suggestions similar to the above. 

The numerous phases of economic activity expressed in the 
present interesting condition of the countries of the world con- 
stitutes a valuable object lesson bearing upon the universally 
demanded solution of what might be called the ''great problem.'' 
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This problem in its larger expression and removed from the 
varying local atmospheres through which it is occasionally seen 
differs but slightly in different countries. It consists generally 
in the supplementing and utihzing of natural resources in such 
a manner as to provide for the normal increase in demand due 
to enlargement of population, development of institutions, prin- 
cipally those of an expensive and nonproductive nature such 
as army and navy establishments, and to guard against hardship 
or embarrassment resulting from decreased production due to 
natural causes not under control. This problem exists in every 
country of the world in which the condition of civilization is 
sufficiently high to enable the population to appreciate the natural 
relations which exist between supply and demand and between 
^effort and its. natural expression, value. The analogy between 
conditions constituting this problem in the PhiHppine Islands 
and those bearing upon its existence elsewhere is sufficient to 
justify in the present connection a brief review of the century's 
progress toward its solution. This review will cover in a general 
way the industrial and commercial experience of Ireland, Den- 
mark, Wurttemberg, Holland, Switzerland, England, the United 
States, and the Philippine Islands. General reference will also 
be made to certain marked phases of the industrial expression 
of other countries, but it is to the conditions existing in those 
indicated that attention is particularly directed. 

IRELAND. 

This problem exists and for years has existed in Ireland, but 
it was not until shortly before the organization of the present 
splendid Irish department of agriculture and technical instruc- 
tion in 1896 that its existence was recognized as of any con- 
siderable importance or that any serious effort was made towards 
its solution. Some of the results to the production of which 
this fact has contributed are enumerated below. 

Irish butter which, if natural conditions only were considered, 
should be the best in the world, must yield in quality and com- 
mercial importance upon the British market to the product of 
at least four countries of continental Europe. This fact is due 
almost entirely to a lack of the employment of scientific methods 
of production and handhng. Due to the marked superiority of 
continental cooperative methods of poultry and pig raising, Irish 
eggs and bacon, both of which once led the market, now occupy 
a comparatively unimportant place. Handicrafts are in a most 
deplorable condition, while Irish ideas, Irish methods, and Irish 
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workers form the basis of some of the most profitable handicraft 
centers of the continent. The American market is supplied with 
Irish crochet by the workers of Japan, while this particular in- 
dustry has deteriorated in Ireland to such an extent as to repre- 
sent no considerable value to the commercial situation. The 
monopoly which Irish linen for years enjoyed has been entirely 
destroyed, and at least three countries of continental Europe are 
now able to compete successfully with the Irish hnen industries. 
In 1894 22 million dollars worth of eggs were imported by 
Great Britain from the Continent. With proper methods of 
production, transportation, and control Ireland could easily have 
supplied this entire market. The formerly splendid tanning 
industries of Ireland at present represent comparatively small 
value. It has been estimated that 4 million dollars could be 
saved annually by the employment of more highly scientific 
methods in the marketing of cattle. The hides of Irish beef 
cattle shipped on the hoof to England annually would, if tanned 
at home, represent an increase of nearly 10 million dollars over 
their present value. The possibilities of development of fisheries 
is almost unlimited. If the inland waters even were treated as 
scientifically as are those of France the yearly gain would be 
nearly 3 milhon dollars. In 1864 Ireland had 305,000 acres 
of land producing flax. In 1899 it had 35,000 acres under cul- 
tivation of the same kind. Natural conditions would tend to 
make Ireland one of the best flax-growing countries of Europe. 
Improper local methods of growth and treatment have forced 
the Belfast linen manufactures to procure a large part of their 
flax supply from the Continent. Between 1875 and 1893 the 
import of yarns grew from 3| milhon to nearly 20 million pounds. 
In the same period the export of yarns fell from nearly 28 
million to less than 17 million pounds. It is estimated that the 
Irish forests, which have been destroyed largely through neglect, 
\vould, if they had been preserved, represent a value of 500 
million dollars. 

The generally unsatisfactory industrial and commercial con- 
dition of Ireland already noted in connection with discussion 
of the plan of Sir Horace Plunkett's committee has not yet been 
removed to any considerable extent. Certain tendencies in this 
direction are healthy, but the rate of progress of development 
has been much slower than that common upon the Continent. 
In plan and organization the present department of agriculture 
and technical instruction represents an exceedingly high standard, 
but in actual operation it has fallen considerably short of complete 
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success. The connection between its work of industrial instruc- 
tion and the real industrial activities of the country is not close 
enough to result in the fullest development of both. The degree 
of agricultural and industrial representation in the administrative 
and legislative activities of the government affecting these in- 
terests is not nearly so great as appears to be indispensable to 
success in continental countries. Institutional development is 
almost confined to government establishments. Cooperation, 
while practiced to some extent, represents but a small fraction of 
its value as expressed in Germany, France, or Denmark. The 
practical manner in which the Government of Denmark utilizes 
the voluntary organization finds but slight resemblance in the 
relation of government to this class of organization in Ireland. 
It may be that the above criticism is premature, that not 
enough time has been allowed to permit of a proper develop- 
ment of the Irish plan, that many of the perfectly sound and 
effective agencies in operation have not yet found expression, in 
results which are appreciable. It may be that the fact of tenant 
ownership resulting from the Land Purchase Act has not yet 
had its proper bearing upon the tone of industrial life. It 
may be that the period covered by the active operation of the 
department of agriculture and technical instruction, about four- 
teen years, is not nearly sufficient to do full justice to the 
merit of its plan and effort. There might even be considered 
the probability that the real difficulty lies in the fact that the 
good people of the country have spent so much time in idle and 
profitless speculation concerning the possibility of a success which 
might grow out of some wonderful change in political status 
that they have been unable to attend to simple and easily con- 
trolled details of everyday life. In any event and whatever the 
final outcome may be the present condition of the country is 
such as to present for use in the Philippine connection only an 
illustration of the improper treatment of problems such as are 
under consideration. 

HOLLAND. 

The unparalleled success which has resulted from the effort 
of the people of Holland to solve their great economic problems 
is so definitely and so conspicuously written across the face of 
the country as to obscure all of the less pleasing features which 
have been involved. At present every detail bespeaks pros- 
perity. Everyone is busy, happy, and apparently thoroughly 
satisfied with his particular work in life. Institutions bearing 
upon general comfort and prosperity are so well established, 
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so definitely accepted, and so intimately connected with the situa- 
tion at all points as to create the impression that they have been 
there always and owe the fact of their existence to no condition 
outside themselves. The casual visitor who passes through the 
rich agricultural districts where every acre of land is rated above 
$200, or visits the centers of industrial activity where the only 
apparent effect of work upon the individual is to make him happy, 
finds it extremely difficult to realize that here as in Denmark, in 
Switzerland, and in Wurttemberg the periods of depression, of 
hardships, of struggle, of uncertainty have also been passed 
through. Such, however, is the case. The essential difference 
between the great struggle as represented in Holland and in 
other countries of Europe is that there it has more nearly reached 
its end. Success has been purchased at no lower price than 
elsewhere. Nature was so stingy as to provide only a portion 
of the soil actually required. As a result one-third of the 
surface of the country as it is found to-day has been artificially 
constructed upon the bed of the ocean. The general surface of 
the country is so low as to require a steady struggle against the 
inroads of both river and sea. The roads are canals, the bound- 
aries of farms ditches ; the farmer is said to cultivate with one 
hand and bail water with the other. The total length of canals 
is great enough to extend sixty times around the earth. The 
struggle against the power of water has required the expend- 
iture of 1 billion 500 million dollars in dikes. The pumping out 
of Lake Haarlem and the reclaiming of its 45,000 acres of land 
cost $4,175,000. The present project of pumping out the Zuider 
Zee and reclaiming 520,000 acres of land will, it is estimated, 
cost 150 million dollars. The country is without mineral re- 
sources of any importance and the demands of agriculture upon 
the time of the people is so great as to preclude the possibility 
of any great manufactured output. 

In spite of these natural limitations the victory of the people 
may be said to be complete. Mulhall, the eminent Irish statis- 
tician, says: 

Most of the countries of Europe, as well as of North and South America, 
are familiar to me, and I know of none that rivals Holland in the appearance 
of general prosperity. There is here no indication of agricultural depres- 
sion, hard times, or struggles between capital and labor. Everything works 
harmoniously. The people and the Government are on the most friendly 
terms. In religious matters, too^ the relations are enviable. In fact, for 
a well-ordered country, it would be difficult to imagine anything better, for 
all classes seem equally bent on livine: in ^ood fellowship and doing their 
best for the public welfare. 
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Emile de Laveleye, writing upon the same subject, says: 

The farmers of Holland lead a comfortable and cheerful life. They are 
well housed and excellently clothed; they have chinaware and plate on 
their sideboards, tons of gold at their notaries, public securities in their 
safes, and in their stables excellent horses. They do not work themselves to 
death. On the ice in winter, at the kermesses in summer, they enjoy them- 
selves with the zest of men whose minds are free from care. To meet 
with the ideal of rural life you must look for it in Holland or in upper 
Bavaria. 

Into the successful experience of Holland there enter about the 
same elements which characterize that of other prosperous coun- 
tries of the Continent. At the foundation is sound and com- 
plete institutional development. The Government is fully repre- 
sentative of the rights and interests of. the people and relies in 
a great measure upon the action and the intelligence of volun- 
tary societies. Agricultural interests are covered jointly by the 
department of public works and the department of the interior. 
The agricultural and industrial educational equipment include 
the "Wander-Lehrer," model farms, experiment stations, winter 
schools, proof fields, agricultural colleges and laboratories, veter- 
inary colleges artisian schools, training schools for girls, poly- 
technic schools, and all working in closest harmony and most 
effective cooperation. The entire economic history of the coun- 
try is rich in lessons showing the importance in matters of 
great accomplishment of patience, perseverance, industry, and 
frugality. 

DENMARK. 

Sixty years ago exclusively agricultural Denmark, then one 
of the poorest countries of Europe, awoke to a realization of 
the disagreeable fact that its one chance to avert economic disas- 
ter lay in the application of more highly scientific methods to 
its problems of production, conservation, and control. The 
change which has taken place since then is almost unbelievable. 
Throughout the world Denmark is recognized as the last word 
in agricultural success. The results accomplished along lines 
of agricultural development are amazing. A soil naturally poor, 
poorer in places than millions of acres in Ireland and England 
w^hich are considered worthless and allowed to go to waste, has, 
through the employment of sound and carefully applied methods, 
been transformed into the basis of one of the garden spots of 
Europe. It should be remembered in considering the signifi- 
cance of the following figures that Denmark has a productive 
area of less than 10 million acres and a population of 2,200,000, 
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nearly one-fourth of which is confined to the city of Copen- 
hagen. In 1893 Denmark's total export trade with Great Brit- 
ain was $40,026,300. In 1905 her export of bacon, butter, 
and eggs alone to Great Britain amounted to $72,661,855. 
Between 1892 and 1893 the increase in Danish butter shipped 
to Great Britain was 1 million pounds. Between 1893 and 
1894 the increase was: Bacon, 5 milhon pounds; butter, 17 
million pounds. The increase between 1894 and 1895 was: 
Bacon, 25 million pounds; butter, 6 million pounds. A fact 
which may be noted with benefit in the present connection is 
that this remarkable improvement in the Danish agricultural 
product is the growth of recent times. The trade in butter 
has grown up within thirty-five years, and in bacon within 
twenty years. 

In its efforts toward the solution of its problems Denmark 
started at the beginning, with the farmer and production, and 
not at the end, as in England, where the success of Europe's 
perhaps most important institution, cooperation, is measured 
almost entirely by its ability to furnish cheap food and clothing 
to factory hands and wage-earners generally. The Danish 
farmer was provided with every element of assistance neces- 
sary to make his efforts most highly productive. Credit, instruc- 
tion, direction, suggestion, demonstration, the direct application 
of scientific treatment to his simplest difficulties, all were brought 
to him directly in most practical form and at very slight expense. 
The Danish department of agriculture is unique even in conti- 
nental Europe, where departments of agriculture have reached 
such a high standard of efficiency generally. The most substan- 
tial evidence bearing upon this point is the fact that the depart- 
ment, recognized generally as the most effective in Europe, con- 
sists of only a few salaried officials and perhaps a dozen stenog- 
raphers and clerks. Practically the entire work and respon- 
sibility of the department is borne by voluntary associations of 
the country through their representatives, who operate in closest 
harmony with the Government, and the expression of whose 
wishes under Government sanction forms the chief work of the 
department. A problem affecting agricultural interests when 
submitted to the department for treatment is handled in a most 
interesting and practical manner. A committee of from ten to 
twenty persons, representing the agricultural interests of the 
country generally, is called. The matter is placed before them 
and the nature of their decision almost invariably controls the 
department in whatever action it may take. Government funds 
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devoted to the purposes of agricultural development are expended 
almost entirely in the discretion of the representatives of these 
voluntary associations. The intimate class of relation between 
Government and individual indicated above seems to charac- 
terize the entire Danish situation. Citizens of all classes par- 
ticipate in the actual operations of the Government to an extent 
calculated to surprise the person who is unable to find merit in 
institutions growing on any but republican soil. The Danish 
individual includes among his vested rights the benefit of Gov- 
ernment assistance without the necessity of paying the price of 
pauperization. The situation is so well supplied with institu- 
tions expressive of the interest of both Government and indi- 
vidual, and extending all the way from the one to the other, 
that the word ^'charity'' in its disagreeable sense need never be 
known. All classes of the population are included in this gen- 
eral provision; the blind, the aged, orphans, widows, cripples, 
all are properly cared for, not as declared objects of charity but 
as members of institutions which are based upon the recogni- 
tion of a Government obligation to citizens of every class. 

A large measure of the success of the Danish agricultural 
effort is due to the intelligent attitude of the population generally 
toward both the problems of the country and the methods pro- 
posed for their solution. The entire population seems to recog- 
nize a quality of economy which is entirely practical for all 
purposes of censervation, but which always stops short of de- 
priving the individual of the reasonable comforts of life. A 
well-to-do Danish gentleman said, "Why should I consume the 
highest priced butter in the world (Danish) when I can procure 
for a fraction of its cost an oleomargarine made under Govern- 
ment supervision and possessing practically all the food prop- 
erties of the butter?" Another of the same class said, ''An 
intelligently operated kitchen makes absurd the home consump- 
tion of any but the cheaper portions of the pig and beef,'' If 
we add to this the fact that the Danish farmer, through his 
cooperative society, receives for his product a price which rep- 
resents its highest London value, minus only the actual cost 
of transportation and handling, it becomes clear that the present 
**high cost of living'' is for him robbed of most of the terrors 
which it possesses in America and England. A single instance 
is cited as illustrative of the Danish "control of product," largely 
responsible for its splendid standing upon the markets of the 
world. It is required by law that all eggs for export be col- 
lected and delivered daily and that each egg be stamped in ink 
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with the date of collection and a serial number which in effect 
makes it possible for the London purchaser to trace a consignment 
of defective eggs back to the owner of the hens that laid them. 
Nor is this any mere statutory regulation to be considered 
lightly. The punishment for its violation is severe and in its 
most effective expression usually assumes the form of temporary 
or permanent suspension from the benefits of participation in 
the particular cooperative association of which the offender 
happens to be a member. 

If there is any one institution which more than any other 
has figured in the agricultural and commercial regeneration of 
Denmark, it is clearly cooperation. It is probable that nowhere 
in Europe is there to be found such effective expression of the 
cooperative principle as in the Danish agricultural societies. 
They cover with full completeness all details of importance from 
the earliest phase of production to the final disposal of the output 
upon the London market. A most effective and liberal system 
of credit unions makes it possible for the poorest farmer to 
peacefully cultivate his little holding without the awkward neces- 
sity of worrying about the source of the means which may be 
required to enable him to meet a possible emergency. Building 
and loan associations, operated upon a cooperative basis and 
with none but local interests to consider, make simple the ques- 
tion of a comfortable house for people of all classes. Every 
large farm house and a great many of the simple cottages of 
small holders are provided with telephones, which play a most 
important part in the commercial system which appears to 
include practically every man in the Kingdom. Even the smaller 
and remoter villages are lighted by electricity, a fact having 
an important bearing upon the comfort and health of the people. 
All possible phases of production are covered by the operation 
of this practically complete system of institutions. Upon every 
hand and applied to all, even the simplest, features of agricul- 
tural development may be observed the operation of highly 
scientific methods. The solution of the problems of adaptation, 
reclamation, irrigation, fertilization, is presented in such form 
as to be within the easy comprehension of the simplest farmer. 
The sometimes difficult and always important questions con- 
cerning cattle feeding, poultry culture, diseases of hogs, etc., 
are matters with which he may not seriously concern himself 
and which may very properly be left to the superior intelligence 
provided by the cooperative association in the form of a traveling 
adviser. 
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It is in the field of conservation and control of product, how- 
ever, that the highest point in the development of the cooperative 
idea may be found. Practically every detail of care and labor 
incident to the production, treatment, handling, and final mar- 
keting of the agricultural output is supplied by institutions 
whose interests are best served by securing a minimum rather 
than a maximum rate of expense. If at any point between 
producer and consumer there enters an element of speculation, 
the profits resulting accrue to the benefit of the producer in 
the form of dividends. The effect of this condition has been 
to remove from the commercial field all unfriendly agencies 
and to confine the operations of the middleman, if he may exist, 
to a safe and normal field. The single illustration of the Danish 
**control of product" already given may be accepted as entirely 
typical of the extent to w^hich this most important feature is 
safeguarded. Organized producers operating in the general 
interest and fully supported by the Government have actually 
succeeded in producing a condition of affairs under which high- 
grade perfomance is not only more profitable but actually easier 
for the individual than any other. 

WURTTEMBERG. 

Even more remarkable than the Danish experience in the 
solution of economic problems is that of Wurttemberg. In 1850 
this country was ''purely agricultural and impoverished by over- 
population.'' One prominent writer of the time describes its 
condition as ''deplorable.'' To-day its prosperity and industrial 
activity compare favorably with those of any country in Europe. 
In 1896 the director of the Royal Bank at Stuttgart stated, 
"There is not a pauper in the Kingdom of Wurttemberg." 
During the period of depression which so seriously affected all 
Europe in 1886 the British minister at Stuttgart reported that 
"the prosperity of the nation and the well-being of the masses 
have suffered no interruption. No real depression exists here." 
Into the basis of this w^onderful work there seem to have entered 
but two elements. The first, a frank recognition of the serious- 
ness of the problem with which the country was confronted, 
and the second the application to its solution of the highest class 
of methods available regardless of where they might be found. 

The economic history of this little country beginning with 
1850 is rich in suggestions for Philippine application. There is 
a striking similarity between the problems solved by the Wurt- 
tembergers and those at present confronting the Filipinos and 
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those interested in Philippine development. The Wurttemberg 
population was exclusively agricultural. Methods were old- 
fashioned and did not nearly reach the productive possibilities of 
the soil. Manufacturing was in its infancy. Handicrafts were 
unimportant. Cottage industries were comparatively unknovm. 
The people possessed a valuable potential industrial equipment, 
but were almost entirely untrained along lines whose success was 
dependent upon the possession of technical skill. A condition 
of industrial and commercial apathy differing in no essential 
respect from that at present characterizing the Philippine 
Islands existed. People either failed to recognize the serious- 
ness of their situation or else attributed its defects to causes 
entirely beyond their control. Due to exclusive dependence upon 
agriculture, at least one-fourth of the time normally available 
for purposes of production was lost. Due to the same cause the 
daily subsistence of the people came from a source entirely be- 
yond their control. Any interference of nature with the ele- 
ments responsible for agricultural growth meant disaster or at 
least hardship. Demands were increasing rapidly, and addi- 
tional sources of supply were not available. If we except the 
general intelligence of the people, which in Wurttemberg was 
high, all practical purposes of analogy with the Philippine 
Islands are satisfied, and it is probable that even this difference 
is more than supplied by the splendidly generous attitude of 
the present Philippine Government toward industrial develop- 
ment. 

It is interesting to note in the present connection that the 
economic regeneration of Wurttemberg can be traced back 
rather definitely to the establishment in Stuttgart of an institu- 
tion which in its more important features bears a striking 
resemblance to the Sales Agency which is here considered. In 
1851 Doctor Von Steinbeis, then president of the board of trade 
in Wurttemberg and otherwise strongly identified with the com- 
mercial activities of the Kingdom, returned from a London 
exhibition of handicrafts of different nations, particularly those 
carried on by agricultural populations. He reached the con- 
clusion, as a result of his inspection of the London exhibition, 
that there was no good reason why similar classes of articles 
could not be made by the people of his country. He realized 
that the population was at that time purely agricultural, but he 
also realized that, due to the fact that only about two hundred 
and forty days of the year may be devoted to the actual cul- 
tivation of the soil, a large portion of the year was available 
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for purposes not directly connected with agriculture. The ab- 
sence of undeveloped resources of any other kind suggested that 
effort be confined to two classes of activity, one the improventient 
of a seriously defective agricultural condition and the other the 
development of small industries upon the spare time which 
might not be actually required in the cultivation of the soil. 
With an operating capital consisting principally of the one hun- 
dred and twenty-odd days of the year thus reclaimed from 
agriculture the work of industrial regeneration of the Kingdom 
was begun. The task was not easy. The people were extremely 
conservative, and the average new idea did not fall upon readily 
productive soil. The financial condition has been described by 
one writer of the time as ''deplorable." The people were as 
devoid of mechanical or industrial knowledge or skill as are 
those of the Philippine Islands. The soil was of good quality, 
but the entire productive area was less than one-fourth that 
of Ireland. Methods of production applied to agriculture were 
decidedly old-fashioned. The population was so large in com- 
parison with the acreage that it was hardly within the scope 
of reasonable possibilities that complete relief might be found 
in the procuring of a higher condition of cultivation. The situa- 
tion clearly demanded the employment of some powerful special 
expedient. New values must be developed and from sources 
other than those agricultural. At the same time the new 
process of development must in no way interfere with agri- 
cultural interests. 

The plan of Doctor Von Steinbeis was elaborate and included 
within its operation all classes of activity. The government, 
commercial bodies, educational institutions, merchants, consul- 
tative bodies, teachers, clergymen, and, of course, producers, 
were all given a particular work to do. There was organized 
at Stuttgart under the ministry of commerce a board of indus- 
tries known as the "Central Stelle" whose work was to consist 
in establishing and promoting arts, crafts, and industries. Par- 
ticular attention was to be given to the subject of industrial 
education. This "Central Stelle'' was the first of its kind 
and, in common with others which assume to command an idea 
in advance of the times, naturally came in for a large share of 
criticism. It was proposed in its operation to cover an immense 
field. Instruction, industrial, technical and commercial, statis- 
tical research, the promotion of private and public enterprise 
by means of exhibitions, awards, subsidies, etc., the develop- 
ment of a market and sound commercial methods, advising the 
government in legislative and administrative matters affecting 
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the success of the enterprise, and a number of other important 
details were assumed to be properly within the scope of opera- 
tion. In this great plan of improvement which was proposed, 
highest importance was attached to the value of institutional 
development. Almost every form of expedient favorably known 
to the producers of Europe was tested. For the work of in- 
dustrial and technical institution teachers were brought from 
whatever country possessed the highest grade of equipment 
in the particular lines concerned. Students were sent to tech- 
nical institutions of standing throughout Europe for the purpose 
of receiving instruction in the new lines considered. Artisans 
were sent to work in the factories of Ireland, of France, of 
Holland, of England, to learn the industrial secrets of these 
countries and skilled workers were imported to form new and 
competing centers of activity. Particular attention was devoted 
to the development of small industries. Practically all of the 
small trades known to Europe were adopted. Every home was 
to become a center of production and each member of the family 
was recognized as a producer, active or potential. Local defects 
and limitations were considered in a most literal manner. No 
fictions which might result in an exaggeration of the value of 
existing local institutions were indulged in. No imagined 
loyalty to national tone was allowed to cloud the merits of the 
ideas, methods, and institutions of other countries. It is said 
that at present the best farmers and artisans of Wurttemberg 
are those who received their training abroad. It was realized 
that markets were critical, that competition was close, that 
success would require that not only the class of product but the 
cost of production as well must be considered that in the entire 
situation there was not one element, apart from the possibly 
superior merit of the effort proposed, which would confer any 
advantage in the contest to follow. 

The two elements which have operated most strongly in the 
production of Wurttemberg's success are cooperative organiza- 
tion and technical instruction. In 1896 there were in the King- 
dom 1,223 cooperative associations, and the present number is 
estimated as considerably above two thousand. A large number 
of these were in the beginning devoted to the securing of cheap 
credit for small producers. It was -found that for this purpose 
the plan of the Raffeissen Bank was extremely favorable, 
although the general acceptance of this fact required a number 
of years' effort upon the part of the Government and finally a 
personal visit to Stuttgart and a series of lectures by Frederick 
Rafi'eissen, the founder of this system. The Schultze-Delitsch 
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Bank also operated most favorably in the interest of the people 
by a process of conservation exercised in the purchase and 
distribution of necessaries for laboring classes. In the general 
field of production the cooperative organization, while not so well 
represented as in other countries of the Continent, has had a 
no less important bearing upon the work of material development. 
Largely through its influence farmers own the land which they 
cultivate. Methods employed tend toward the production of a 
high condition of direction, conservation, and control, and the 
health, comfort, and convenience of the people are conserved in 
a manner unusual in such a center of activity. 

The Irish committee states that '*Wurttemberg has long enjoyed 
a preeminence among European states for its industrial schools. 
Not only have Prussia and the rest of Germany modeled their 
technical schools on those of Wurttemberg, but men from every 
corner of the world who desire to study the practical working 
of such institutions come hither, year after year, as if to imbibe 
something of the genius of the late Doctor Steinbeis.'' This class 
of industrial education is no higher than that which is available 
for the purposes of agricultural development. The Hohenheim 
Agricultural College is one of the most famous schools of the 
kind in the world. Holland, Belgium, Bavaria, Saxony, include 
among their most highly skilled agriculturists men who were 
educated in this institution. The model farms which in Wurt- 
temberg are a part of the equipment of agricultural schools are 
accepted as standard generally throughout Europe. The sys- 
tem of laboratories which has been developed for the analysis 
of seeds, phosphates, manures, etc., is complete. The traveling 
professor or "Wander Lehrer'* idea is very highly developed, but 
differs in no essential respect from what is common in Denmark, 
Holland, and France. 

The following quotation from the Report of the Irish Recess 
Committee upon the Central Stelle, to which is given the greater 
share of credit for Wurttemberg's success, may be of interest 
because of the similarity shown between its general plan and 
that proposed herein for Philippine purposes. The report says : 

The Central Stelle takes care while encouraging private enterprise never 
to supersede it. It gives advice; it advances money for the establishment 
of industries; it introduces schools for the teaching of trades; it some- 
times starts industries itself, but always on lines which eventually lead 
to the absorption of these industries by private enterprise in the form 
of companies or associations. It keeps jn close touch with the trade 
organizations of the country, with the merchants and manufacturers, and 
with the municipalities and local authorities; and in the schools which it 
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establishes it throws the responsibility of management upon local com- 
mittees. A guiding principle of its action is that more is to be gained 
by practical assistance in the development of industry than by theoretical 
instruction. In teaching a handicraft it has always been careful to pro- 
mote an industry in the locality, and to find it a market. It has managed 
to introduce industries into given localities by sending skilled workmen 
abroad to acquire a knowledge of new methods in trade and agriculture, 
who, on their return, go about to towns and villages giving instruction, 
and by introducing foreign workmen and instructors. 

The results which have been accomplished by Wurttemberg 
under this plan are remarkable in the extreme. Its small in- 
dustries are now famous throughout the world. The "made in 
Germany" trade-mark means Wurttemberg more than any other 
part of the Empire. The larger manufactures have assumed 
immense proportions. Upon the British market its manufac- 
tured product more than shares honors with even those of 
Switzerland, Its powder industries alone are capable of sup- 
plying blasting and artillery powder to most of the countries of 
Europe. Its Mauser Arms Works are known throughout the 
world. Its immense output of manufactured woolens, carpets, 
drugs, chemicals, instruments, clocks, toys, wood carving, and 
furniture, all produced by an agricultural -population, places the 
financial future of the country beyond doubt. In Wurttemberg 
at least the "great problem" has been solved in a satisfactory 
manner. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Switzerland stands out clearly among the nations of Europe 
as an example of the successful application of high-grade scien- 
tific methods to the solution of industrial and commercial prob- 
lems, expressed in their most difficult form. This little country, 
three-fourths of whose area is occupied by mountain ranges, 
with a population of 200 to the square mile, with a soil so poor 
as to be capable of producing only sufficient grain to feed its 
population fourteen weeks of the year, without seaports or coal 
deposits, with a productive area of only 5,400,000 acres, a large 
portion of which is artificially produced by terracing mountain 
sides, far removed from markets, with natural obstacles calcu- 
lated to seriously interfere with development of transportation 
and otlier facilities, has, in spite of all these natural limitations, 
reached a condition of commercial importance among the coun- 
tries of Europe which leaves but little to be desired. It disposes 
of an annual product, largely manufactured, amounting to over 
150 million dollars. It has over 2,500 miles of excellent railroads. 
In its 8,000 hotels it accommodates annually more than 1 1 millions 
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of tourists who represent a value to the situation of over 50 
million dollars. Its equipment of institutions bearing upon the 
prosperity, comfort, and happiness of the population would seem 
to be complete. It spends annually upon the education of its 
3 million people $7,875,000. Thirty-five per cent of the entire 
population has money in the savings banks and practically all 
own their farms. Here, as in Wurttemberg, prosperity seems 
to rest primarily upon the successful combination of agricultural 
and industrial activities. The fact that conditions inherent in 
the Philippine Island situation would appear to demand that 
local developments proceed along similar lines makes a study 
of the Swiss situation extremely important in the present con- 
nection. Two qualities possessed by the people of Switzerland 
stand out strongly among the causes which have contributed to 
the remarkable solution of their extremely difficult problems. 
These qualities are first, a power of observation and application 
which renders available for their purposes the results of the 
experience of other lands ; and second, a class of effective economy 
which seems to pervade every department of public and private 
activity. The practical seems to characterize all classes of enter- 
prise. The situation *has apparently been taken as it is rather 
than as it should be, as is the case in England. In the struggle 
for success the people have recognized but few dangerous fictions. 
The relations existing between Government and individual appear 
to be most satisfactory. The Government, instead of assuming 
that the individual is fully qualified to reach his highest condi- 
tion of productiveness unaided, assumes the opposite. Instead 
of turning him adrift at the end of his school life to sink or swim 
as the case may be, it stands behind him all through his pro- 
ductive period ready to supplement his efforts as its interests 
and his may demand. This attitude of the Swiss Government 
toward the material problems of its people differs in no essential 
respect from that of other countries of Europe. It is based 
upon the assumption that the promotion of material interests, 
even though they be private in their nature, is not only a proper 
but a necessary function of the State. This expression of Gov- 
ernment interest in private enterprise usually operates through 
organizations of the people and includes as fundamental in its 
plan of operation the cure for the dangers which might otherwise 
exist. In almost every such case the extreme of care is taken 
to secure for the classes whose interest is the primary aim the 
final as well as the immediate benefit of governmental aid. The 
absurdity of a plan which would develop institutions and values 
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at the expense of the State only that they might ultimately 
accrue to the benefit of foreign and speculative interests such as 
are unfortunately too common in the United States is so clear 
as to require no discussion. 

The economy of the people of Switzerland is proverbial and 
includes everything in sight. All nature seems to have been 
put to work. Every resource is utilized, and the results con- 
served. A climate differing in no essential from that of numer- 
ous other countries has been so featured as to attract visitors from 
every land. The small boys' pastime of climbing up and sliding 
down snow-covered hillsides, there dignified as ''the winter sports 
of Switzerland," has developed into a -most substantial source 
of income. In other lands the tourist is attracted by balmy 
climate, beautiful flowers, sapphire skies, works of art, etc. In 
Switzerland he pays and is glad to pay for the privilege of 
seeing and coming in contact with conditions which in other 
countries would be included under the general head of hard- 
ships. Glaciers, avalanches, even ordinary storms, properly 
featured of course, represent sources of income under this mar- 
velous treatment. Hillsides which in England would serve no 
higher purpose than to furnish cover for the "lordly pheasant*' 
in Switzerland are terraced, irrigated, cultivated, and made to 
play a most important part in the agricultural life of the country. 
More than three-fourths of all the mills of the country are ope- 
rated by water power. The people are almost Japanese in the 
cheerfulness with which they adapt themselves to any reason- 
ably profitable means of livelihood. This is noticeably expressed 
in the case of the wood-carving industry. In 1819 one Christian 
Fisher, who was the first wood carver in Berne, organized a 
simple class in which was taught this art to be used as a means 
whereby young men might profitably utilize their time during the 
long winter evenings. This industry now furnishes constant and 
profitable occupation for nearly 10,000 people. In this connec- 
tion reference might be made to the manual dexterity and sur- 
plus time of the average Filipino young man and to the fact 
that in the Philippines wood carving is unknown as affecting 
the commercial situation. 

The institutional side of Swiss life has reached a high condi- 
tion of development. Upon every hand and extending into the 
details of every class of activity the practical common sense and 
economy of the people find effective expression in cooperative 
organization. The lesson of conservation has been well learned 
and the necessity for the elimination of nonessentials from the 
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ordinary operations of business is fully appreciated. The mid- 
dleman, if he exists, is forced to operate under conditions which 
are normal and not controlled by him. If speculation is indulged 
in its profits are diverted into normal and productive instead of 
artificial channels. The practical quality seems to characterize 
the work of all classes of institutions. Education aims at the 
supplying of definite needs. Industrial schools invariably form 
centers of real industrial activity, and around them are usually 
grouped the manufacturing institutions of the different cities 
and towns. Masters and men meet in their commercial unions 
upon terms of practical equality. Technical and industrial edu- 
cational institutions operate in closest connection with the actual 
needs of the people. The highest test of efficiency applied to 
these institutions is the degree of ease with which their output 
of workers is absorbed by the industrial institutions of the com- 
munity in which they operate. In their purposes there is nothing 
vague or indefinite. They understand the demands of industry, 
commerce, and trade and cater to them. This is made neces- 
sary and easy by the extremely representative nature of the 
administration of these schools. The federal Government, the 
Cantons, the communes, commercial bodies, voluntary organi- 
zations of other kinds, and the pupils themselves, who generally 
pay some sort of a fee, all are actively interested in the support 
of the institution and are in a position to demand consideration 
in its plans. The communes alone maintain over 4,500 girls' 
handwork schools accommodating upward of 150,000 girls. The 
single Canton of Berne teaches needlework to 50,000 little girls. 
The results as expressed in the condition of the laboring classes 
are remarkable. It is doubtful if there is in any other country 
a condition such as exists in the average Swiss industrial com- 
munity in which artisan and employer are on the same intel- 
lectual level. 

As might be expected the practical common sense and economy 
of the Swiss people have not overlooked the benefit to be derived 
from cooperative organization. Credit is handled in a most 
effective system of People's Bank and the savings' banks system 
is extensively developed. The school savings banks are more 
generally established than in any other country of Europe, and 
about 40 per cent of the population have money on deposit in 
some institution. Usury is almost unknown and the general 
condition concerning the circulation of values is extremely satis- 
factory. The Swiss equivalent for the English Rochdale stores 
and the German Schultze-Delitsch Associations is called the 
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Central Swiss Association of Public Utility. This association 
includes a number of important activities in its functions among 
which are the general promotion of the cooperative idea among 
producers, the procuring of a satisfactory market for rural 
produce, and the facilitating of the transactions of purchase and 
sale of necessaries for the working classes. 

It is believed that for the purposes of an object lesson which 
may serve as an inspiration and a guide for the Philippine 
Islands in the work of material development to be accomplished 
there is no experience which presents more of value than that 
of Switzerland. In the overcoming of difficulties, and in teach- 
ing the lessons of industry, perseverance, economy, and harmony 
its stiindard of performance is almost unique. 

ENGLAND. 

The present decidedly unsatisfactory economic condition of 
England, upon which point no testimony is more nearly con- 
clusive than that of Englishmen, presents a striking contrast 
to that of Switzerland, Denmark, Germany, France, and the 
continental countries generally. The reasons are not hard to 
find. English confidence in the greatness of Britain, English 
conservatism, and English contempt for almost everything not 
English have been combined and preserved in such a manner 
as to produce a sort of national tone, the effect of which upon 
the unavoidable economic problems has been extremely unfa- 
vorable. It is most interesting to observe how completely the 
control of English trade, for instance, has passed into other 
hands. Tariff regulations amounting practically to free trade 
and based largely upon an assumed superiority of English busi- 
ness methods has, in effect, constituted a challenge to conti- 
nental Europe to unlimited competition upon the British markets. 
The Continent, appreciating the value of the broad offer and 
secure in the real superiority of its cheaper, because more soundly 
scientific and highly developed, methods of production and con- 
trol, cheerfully accepted this challenge. As to the general results 
produced there can be no serious question. London has been 
turned into a convenient and profitable dumping ground for 
the continental product. England, on a basis of mere figures, 
may still boast of commercial superiority, but the substantial 
profits upon its activities remain largely on the Continent. Vast 
fortunes have, of course, been made by the London speculator, 
who is not necessarily an Englishman, but the agricultural and 
industrial producer has been so far outstripped by his more 
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highly trained and protected continental competitor that, the 
unsuccessful tenant farmer, the controlled wage-earner, and the 
vast army of unemployed and unemployable have come to form 
a dangerously large proportion of the total population. It is 
estimated that by the employment of more intensive methods 
of production and by rendering productive the land now prac- 
tically idle England could increase its food production 500 
million dollars annually. Denmark's agricultural victory has 
been wrested from a soil naturally no better than the millions 
of acres of unproductive land in England which await recla- 
mation and cultivation under some new and more practical 
dispensation. In 1904 England imported butter amounting to 
$105,585,810, eggs amounting to $33,622,807, bacon amounting 
to $79,685,700, vegetables amounting to $14,427,505, and fruit, 
exclusive of varieties confined to warmer climates, amounting 
to $49,451,285. In Denmark the increase in value of crops 
in twelve years, due to improved methods of production and 
handling, was over 52 million dollars. In 1908 Denmark, with 
an area of less than 10 million acres, exported, largely to Great 
Britain, an agricultural product worth $104,782,750 and at the 
same time sustained a most comfortable appearing population 
of 174 people per square mile. It is extremely unfortunate for 
the general prosperity of the situation that the English farmer 
has not yet succeeded in learning his lesson as has his brother 
farmer across the Channel. England has the best and almost 
the poorest farms in Europe. Information and object lessons 
bearing directly upon the relative values of different methods 
are most easily available. Natural conditions are generally 
uniform and favorable for the employment of uniform methods. 
The obstacles the overcoming of which forms almost the daily 
life of the Swiss farmer are almost unknown in England. The 
problems of transportation and market are so simple as to be 
of no considerable importance. The story of the success of 
continental methods is told in every consignment of continental 
goods which reaches London and still the English farmer will 
not learn. To begin with he will not cooperate, and England 
is the cradle of cooperation. The continental farmer through 
his cooperative fund or through his Raffeissen Bank is able 
to loan money at 31 per cent and to borrow it at 4 per cent 
per annum. The English farmer is still largely at the mercy 
of the loan shark. The continental farmer has learned that 
the small farm treated intensively is the most profitable agri- 
cultural unit available. The English farmer is nearly certain 
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to lose sight of the proportion which should exist between the 
size of his holding and the amount of capital, skill, and energy 
required in its proper treatment. The average Englishman is 
prone to boast about his ^'estate,*' having in mind perhaps a 
large, historically interesting, but often unprofitable tract of 
land which on the Continent would be split up into a number 
of small parcels, the sum total of the values of which would 
be many times greater than that of the "estate.'' That the 
average continental farmer is more consistent in his attitude is 
shown by the fact that there are in Holland one hundred and 
sixty-seven thousand 34-acre farms, in Belgium three hundred 
and fifteen thousand 16-acre farms, in Wurttemberg one hundred 
and ninety-seven thousand five hundred 14-acre farms, in Bavaria 
five hundred and ninety-seven thousand 32-acre farms, in Hun- 
gary eight hundred and seventy-seven thousand 29-acre farms, 
in Austria one million five hundred and seven thousand 17-acre 
farms, and in France three million twenty-two thousand seven 
hundred and four less-than-50-acre farms. Whole countrysides 
of English pasture lands would, if they were situated in Denmark 
or Holland, be broken up, treated intensively, and made capable 
of feeding three times as many cattle as at present. English 
figures tend to show that a cow in Holland produces nearly 
twice as much butter annually as a similar cow in England. 
Profits which are enriching English milling corporations would, 
on the Continent, be distributed among grain-producing farmers 
who do their own grinding on a cooperative basis. The con- 
tinental farmer receives upon the London market through his 
cooperative agency a price for his products which represents 
its highest London value minus the actual cost of transportation 
and handling, practically every detail of the latter item being 
furnished by persons or institutions whose interests are best 
served by securing a minimum rather than a maximum rate 
of expense. The English producer, either because he does not 
cooperate or because he applies the principle of cooperation to 
a few instead of all of the details of his business, receives for 
his produQe a similar price minus the sum total of the results 
of the battle of wits and interests waged among speculators, 
middlemen, and dealers, extending by the longest instead of 
the shortest route all the way from his farm to the consumer. 
The profit of the continental farm is divided between not more 
than two persons; the owner or farmer, usually one and the 
same person, and the laborer. In the profits of the English 
farm there must be considered at least three persons ; the owner, 
the farmer, and the laborer. 
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One is almost forced to the conclusion that the Englishman, 
serious as he is supposed to be, fails to take a serious view of 
his most important problem, agriculture. He is satisfied appar- 
ently to contemplate the beauties of country life, fine old estates, 
etc.; to talk of hunting and shooting as though the Almighty 
had reserved the soil for such purposes exclusively, and in the 
meantime to live upon imported food. The statement that one- 
half of the land of England is owned by a few thousand persons 
does not appear to trouble him to any great extent. The object 
lesson presented by the development of improved systems of 
land tenure among the countries of the Continent he overlooks 
as having no proper bearing upon his situation. The absurd 
liberality and immense amount of money involved in the effort 
of the Government to develop a system of peasant ownership 
in Ireland he probably justifies upon the ground of urgent neces- 
sity, while he fails to realize that a great portion of his own 
difficulty .^s due to the existence at home of an almost identically 
similar necessity. Not alone in agriculture, but in industrial 
lines as well is shown the superiority of continental over English 
methods. This fact comes out with particular clearness in con- 
nection with the smaller industries. The small industries de- 
veloped during the last sixty years from the spare time of an 
actively agricultural population of the Continent represent value 
amounting at least to the difference between economic success 
and failure. Switzerland, with its population of 3 million, sells 
annually in the markets of England a product largely manu- 
factured worth 150 million dollars. The cottage industries alone 
of Russia represent an annual value of 30 million dollars, dis- 
posed of almost entirely on the British market. Wurttemberg, 
Bavaria, Saxony, Hungary, Austria, France, each reap annually 
a rich harvest from fields of activity which, assuming the pos- 
session of proper equipment and attitude upon the part of Great 
Britain, would be occupied entirely by British industry. It is 
estimated that there are imported annually into Great Britain 
115 million dollars' worth of goods which under proper con- 
ditions and with proper methods could be produced legally with- 
out in any way interfering with the agricultural interests of 
the country. In twenty-five years the British import of foreign 
yarns has grown from 3J millions to more than 19 millions 
of pounds, and its yarn export in the same period has fallen from 
28 millions to 16^ millions of pounds. 

It is, of course, clear that this superiority of continental over 
British agricultural, industrial, and commercial methods shown 
under such a variety of widely differing conditions is not due 
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to any quality inherent in the climate, racial characteristics, or 
form of government of any particular country. Indeed, we are 
forced to believe that these continental methods operating as 
indicated and producing such extraordinary results approximate 
the nature of institutions fundamental in the general^ purposes 
of material development and proper for application to the prob- 
lems of any country. It is a serious mistake to attribute the 
accomplishments and successes of certain of the countries of 
Europe to qualities supposed to be fundamental in the make-up 
of the inhabitants of these countries. Sixty years' history of 
European development would tend to show that the ^'thrift of 
the German,'' the ''skill and application of the Swiss,'' the ''intelli- 
gence of the Dane," the "industry and perserverance of the 
Dutchman,'' are qualities not necessarily inherent in or confined 
to any particular people, but conditions, the production of which 
has depended largely upon the possession of sound fundamentals 
and correct methods of development. This at least is the assump- 
tion upon which this rather extensive discussion of European 
conditions is justified in the present connection. This theory 
will be more fully discussed later under the heads of "State 
aid" and "Cooperation." 

Before closing the discussion of British conditions it may be 
well to refer somewhat generally to a few of the features of 
European activity which bear upon the question of alleged con- 
tinental superiority. Switzerland spends annually upon the 
education of her population of 3 millions $7,875,000. The Swiss 
communes alone maintain nearly 5,000 girls' handwork schools 
attended by 150,000 girls who are occupied in needlework, lace 
and embroidery work, etc. In the single Canton of Berne there 
are 2,000 schools of needlework containing 50,000 little girls. 
Swiss railroad and hotel companies and commercial organiza- 
tions expend annually in the interest of the development of a 
tourist trade $800,000, and it has recently been proposed to 
increase this amount by federal appropriation to 1 million dollars. 
Holland spends over 2 million dollars annually on technical 
schools alone. The Government of Bavaria is aided by an agri- 
cultural association which has 250 branches and 70,000 members. 
High-grade agricultural schools exist in every district. In 1893 
the Schultz-Delitsch corporation banks purchased at wholesale 
prices for the Bavarian working classes goods amounting to 
395 million dollars. The budget of the Hungarian department 
of agriculture for 1893 amounted to $5,350,000. The State 
spends annually on agricultural schools alone $300,000. Austria 
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spends 20 million dollars annually on schools of all classes and 
has 1,400 effectively operating technical schools scattered 
throughout the country. The unimportant province of Tyrol 
has fifty technical schools with nearly 5,000 pupils. Denmark 
has a cooperative dairy association in every parish, and has a 
total of 550 cooperative egg export societies. France has 6,500 
agricultural societies. Prussia has 7,500 cooperative societies 
of different kinds. Wurttemburg has 1,520 and Austria over 
2,000 Eaffeissen banks. Bavaria in 1896 had 1,751 cooperative 
banks, and the number has increased considerably since that date. 

UNITED STATES. 

It would of course be gratifying if we might consistently 
assume that our own United States is in some miraculous manner 
removed from the operation of these natural laws which at some 
time or other appear determined to assert their control over the 
economic condition of countries. It would be delightful to 
believe that there is inherent in the nature of Americans or of 
republics some quality which makes our problems less serious 
and simpler of solution than those of England or Denmark or 
Switzerland. It would please exceedingly to feel that the present 
economic tendencies of American life were sound and that they 
might continue indefinitely without danger to either society or 
the State. Unfortunately, however, consistency and justice to 
the purposes of this report force conclusions very much other- 
wise. The United States is confronted by about the same natural 
problems as are the countries of Europe and in addition by a 
number of others almost peculiar to itself and largely of its own 
making. Add to this the fact that the existence of these prob- 
lems is not yet generally recognized and that such efforts 
toward their solution as have been made are still in their infancy, 
and it is easy to understand why Europe and not America is 
the field from which the lessons of this report are drawn. The 
comparative youth of our country, the fact that the limit in the 
development of resources has not yet been nearly reached, the 
pronounced tendency toward movement of population from sec- 
tion to section, and numerous other causes may have aided in 
producing this condition. That it does exist is the fact of 
greatest importance for present purposes. 

Confining consideration to questions of production, conserva- 
tion, and control, a comparison of the two countries, Europe and 
America, leaves but slight room for doubt as to the superiority 
for present purposes of many of the methods developed by Euro- 
pean experience. Agricultural methods commonly employed in 
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the United States fall so far short of reaching the full productive 
possibilities of the soil that the agricultural population of half 
the countries of Europe could, if they brought their methods and 
institutions with them, be sandwiched in with the present popula- 
tion of the South, the West, and the West-Central States without 
crowding, disturbance, or undesirable effect upon either soil, 
market, or social condition. Mr. J. J. Hill, president of the 
Great Northern Railroad Company, stated some years ago to 
a farmers' association that the waste on the fields of the North- 
west is great enough to feed the population of Europe. Handi- 
crafts are practically unknown as American products, while 
the American handicraft market is the best in the world. The 
agricultural populations of continental Europe and Japan, by 
intelligently utilizing the three or four months of the year 
during which the agricultural demand upon labor is slightest 
and by applying the spare hours of the entire year to the develop- 
ment of home industries, are able to supply this American market 
and that of Great Britain as well. In the United States a sim- 
ilar class of time is either wasted by the farmer in ''sitting 
around" or is expended in **hired-out'' service under conditions 
which are calculated to return only a portion of its real value 
to the soil. Cooperation, whose importance as a fundamental 
in agricultural, industrial and commercial development has been 
fully demonstrated by the experience of continental Europe, in 
America is relegated to the class of institutions which are "inter- 
esting but not necessary.'' The trials which this institution has 
received have generally resulted in failure. This has been due to 
no fault of cooperation but to the lack of proper Government 
backing and support, or to the fact that its sphere of influence 
was not sufficiently large to furnish protection against its natural 
enemies, money and speculation, or that in organization or man- 
agement the real science of cooperation was not sufficiently con- 
sidered. In continental Europe the Raffeissen Bank, because 
of its value to agricultural and industrial development, has been 
classed in importance with the discovery of steam. The follow- 
ing statistics of several years ago show the number of banks of 
this class in three of Europe's most prosperous countries : ^ 

Austria 2,260 

Wurttemberg 1,520 

Bavaria 1,980 

These institutions are considered equally important and thrive 
equally well in Denmark, France, Switzerland, Hungary, Prus- 
sia, Belgium, and in fact generally throughout the Continent. 
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The basic idea of this bank is so simple, its operation so easy, 
and its merits so conspicuous, that its application to America's 
perhaps most serious preblem — ^viz, the securing of proper 
credit — ^would appear to be the obvious thing. The Raffeissen 
Bank is based upon actual necessity and aims at supplying to 
agricultural and industrial producers whatever money may be 
necessary to make their efforts productive and to rescue the small 
farmer from the oppressive grip of the money lender. The plan 
is cooperative and such as to exclude the elements of speculation 
and individual profit entirely. The capital involved, seldom 
exceeding $2,500, is so small as to render comparatively safe 
the assumption by the members of joint and several liability 
for obligations. The rate of interest upon loans is low and 
terms are easy. The expense of operation amounts to almost 
nothing. The board of directors usually consists of half a dozen 
neighbors who give their services gratis. The local clergyman 
is usually either chairman or secretary of the board and the 
only salaried official of the institution is the accountant, usually 
the village schoolmaster, who receives a slight compensation for 
his services. Expert advice, direction, and inspection are sup- 
plied by the Government and nearly always free of charge. The 
class of economy practiced in operation is so high as to make it 
possible for the institution to pay 31 per cent interest on deposits 
and to charge only 4 per cent per annum on loans. The bank 
neither accepts deposits from nor makes loans to any but its 
own members, in whose selection the greatest care is exercised. 
Loans are small and confined by their terms strictly to the pur- 
poses of the organization, the promotion of local development. 
In most cases the capital is furnished on easy terms by the 
members, but in the absence of sufficient means from this source 
the Government invariably considers the investment sufficiently 
safe to justify its financial aid. In Europe most substantial 
results have followed the establishment and development of these 
Raffeissen Banks and those of the Schultz-Delitsch type. The 
former aims at supplying the needs of the agricultural or indus- 
trial producer; the latter at the amelioration of the condition 
of laborers in large centers. Money control is kept in hands 
actually concerned in the development of the soil and of small 
industries. The loan shark and usury are practically things 
of the past. All parties to a transaction are mutually interested 
in its success. An advance of money is usually made under 
conditions which constitute an ideal object lesson in caution, 
frugality, and the science of investment. 
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The condition existing in the average American community, 
particularly in the South and West, presents a striking contrast 
to the above. The farmer is particularly keen about the protec- 
tion of his political liberty but appears satisfied to submit to 
an economic control which amounts almost to slavery. The rate 
of. interest charged upon loans is apparently regulated only by 
the necessity of the borrower and the degree of success with 
which the lender meets in dodging usury laws. In a situation 
like this the value as well as the science of community of interest 
appear to be unknown. All too frequently the farmer in nego- 
tiating a loan secures the maximum rather than the minimum 
amount, apparently proceeding upon the assumption that inability 
to meet his obligation when due may safely be included in the 
transaction. The lender, apparently realizing the same fact, is 
usually disposed to exercise a degree of liberality concerning 
the size of the loan which is limited only by the yalue of the 
security. The farmer in his operation is so far removed from 
the benefit of direction by Government or institution or trained 
intelligence of any kind that nothing short of a steady diet of 
miracles operating in his behalf would be suflficient to insure 
a reasonable degree of success. The history of the development 
of the great Northwest is eloquent upon this point. One popu- 
lation after another has settled, farmed, failed, and moved away 
to other fields and perhaps other failures. The failure was due 
in most cases to the simple fact that the control of elements 
indispensable to success was in hands whose interests were con- 
fined to extracting from the situation the maximum of imme- 
diate personal benefit regardless of either the general welfare 
or the rights of others. American methods of production are 
almost as far in the rear of those of continental Europe as is 
its system of credit. The European experience shows that there 
is hardly any class of soil so ungrateful as to refuse to respond 
to proper treatment. The employment in America of inten- 
sive methods of production such as are developed under the 
cooperative systems of Europe would result in such an increase 
in output as to remove all reasonable question concerning the 
success of agriculture. Not the farmer but the system employed 
is at fault. In Denmark the expert provided by the department 
of agriculture or the local cooperative society is always avail- 
able for the treatment of difficulties affecting some feature of 
production and beyond the knowledge of the farmer. He might 
be called an agricultural physician who is responsible for the 
agricultural health of the community. In the United States 
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the farmer must either solve his own frequently difficult prob- 
lems or pay the price of failure. In few cases is Government 
assistance available in such form as to represent any consider- 
able value for immediate purposes. Agricultural reports and 
bulletins such as constitute the American farmer's only tangible 
connection with the Department of Agriculture are rarely taken 
seriously by the continental farmers. The American agricul- 
tural college is ordinarily an excellent institution, but usually 
falls far short of its highest function concerning production 
because not properly supplemented by simpler institutions. 
Apart from an occasional local effort it stands almost alone in 
the field of agricultural instruction and direction. In conti- 
nental Europe the situation is completely filled with institutions 
whose purpose it is to improve the intelligence and effectiveness 
of the agriculturist. From the first steps in primary education 
to the end of the productive life of the individual it is assumed 
that he is in need of direction and instruction. These purposes 
are served by agricultural councils, winter schools, proof fields, 
model farms, laboratories, high schools of the Danish pattern, 
experiment stations, dairy schools, schools of fisheries, seed- 
testing stations, schools of horse breeding, traveling professors, 
inspectors of agricultural education, traveling dairy maids, 
schools of hydraulics, veterinary schools, horticultural schools, 
schools for farmers' sons, improvement schools, schools of house- 
keeping, stud farms, poultry schools, pig farms, agricultural 
exhibitions, and represented in every institution a sufficiency 
of government interest to insure successful operation. In France 
agricultural courses are compulsory in each of the more than 
80,000 primary schools. This is also true of the more than 
200 upper primary schools. Recently the French Government 
has developed a practically complete system of agricultural 
attaches abroad whose duty it is to keep the country fully abreast 
of the times in all that pertains to the interests of its farmers. 

The subjects of conservation and control of product in- the 
United States are treated in other portions of this report. 

THE PHIIjIPPINK ISTjANDS. 

It would be unfortunate for the success of our efforts in 
the Philippines if we were to assume that local problems possess 
any characteristic which would tend toward their exemption 
form the operation of the general economic laws which control 
elsewhere. These problems are neither new nor peculiar to the 
Philippines. On the contrary they are old, old as the hills most 
of them, and their solution has been attempted and effected 
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under one set of conditions or another in most of the countries 
of Europe. It is not even remotely necessary that they be 
solved, apart from the history of the world and without any 
reference to the experience of those who have gone before. 
They may very safely and very properly be considered in a 
setting composed of the century's world efforts in similar con- 
nections. It is a mistake to attempt to nationalize either a 
country's economic problems or the methods which should be 
applied to their solution. The world is altogether too old and 
its parts too closely connected for that. The principle of cooper- 
ative organization no more belongs to England, where it was 
first developed, or to Denmark, where it finds its present highest 
expression, than does usury to the loan shark of South Dakota 
or Batangas. All national copyrights upon both troubles and 
the best means of meeting them have expired. This at least 
may be seriously included in future plans for Philippine devel- 
opment. The noticeable local tendency toward the creation 
or development of new methods for even the simplest purposes 
may with benefit to all interests concerned yield to another 
which will concern itself with an effort to discover the analogy 
between the local difficulty and that encountered and treated 
elsewhere. This will make the work largely one of adaptation 
and will relieve the situation of the necessity for extensive and 
difficult original experiment which always imposes a heavy 
penalty for failure. 

The Philippines, considered in terms of its problems and the 
resources available for use in the process contemplated, is not 
in any serious sense isolated in kind from the countries of the 
world. We have to begin with, as had Wurttemberg prior to 
1850 and as Denmark now has, an exclusively agricultural pop- 
ulation. Here, as in Wurttemberg prior to the date mentioned, 
the very existence of our population depends upon conditions 
entirely beyond their control. A short crop, a severe storm, a 
flight of locusts, an epidemic among work animals, and the 
people are reduced to either temporary hardship or Government 
charity. The choice between these alternatives is slight if con- 
sidered in connection with the larger problem of race develop- 
ment. Here, as in Wurttemberg at the date indicated, the 
population is generally untrained. The agricultural methods em- 
ployed are antiquated and entirely inadequate for the reasonable 
purposes of production. It is doubtful if there is in the entire 
Philippine Islands a single farm which has reached anything 
like its full condition of productiveness. It is also doubtful if 
in the Islands could be found a single farmer who, without a 
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class of assistance differing materially from that which is at 
present available, is capable of either evolving or applying proper 
methods. A comparison of the rice fields of Japan, the sugar 
plantations of Hawaii, or the tobacco fields of Cuba with the 
corresponding units of activity in the Philippines would remove 
the necessity for any further evidence upon this point. The 
four leading products of the Islands, hemp, sugar, tobacco, and 
copra, are in absurdly precarious conditions. The refining of 
sugar, the extracting of coconut oil, and all but the most rudi- 
mentary features of hemp treatment are functions which are 
performed outside the Philippine Islands. The generally unsat- 
isfactory condition of Philippine tobacco upon the American 
market indicates an urgent demand for improvement in local 
methods of production, treatment, and marketing of this product. 
The absurdity of allowing the local commercial situation to be 
deprived of the full benefit of these industries can be appreciated 
at a glance and impresses one much as do some of the conditions 
which have been described as existing in Ireland. The condition 
of industries in the Philippines is scarcely less desirable than 
is that of agriculture. There is not in the Archipelago a handi- 
craft which is out of its swaddling clothes. But this was also 
true of Wurttemberg until after the industrial revolution which 
was started by Doctor Von Steinbeis in 1850, and the first wood 
carver was brought to Berne in 1819. 

Different aspects of the Philippine problem have been dis- 
cussed so extensively in other portions of this report that there 
remains to be treated in this connection only the question of 
adaptability. It is believed that the local situation is fairly 
well suited to the purposes of the development of the industries, 
institutions, and methods discussed and recommended herein. 
Its problems are the well-known ones of production, conserva- 
tion, and control. The bearing upon these of the experiences 
of America and Europe is close enough to render such ex- 
periences easily intelligible. The demand for improvement is 
urgent and can not be overlooked. If a proper breadth of atti- 
tude is maintained and if the Philippines are considered in a 
sufficiently large setting, success will be achieved at a much 
lower price than has been paid by other countries whose effort 
occurred in earlier times and when the results of universal 
experiment were not so definite. 

In the new process which is under discussion nothing of a 
revolutionary nature is contemplated. The work of development 
is proceeding rapidly. It is simply suggested that it be extended. 
Government effort has operated most effectively in the establish- 
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ment of institutions. It is proposed to make it possible for tliem 
to reach their highest form of expression. The larger features 
of development are being well cared for. Attention is directed 
to the fact of the importance of the smaller ones. Roads, 
bridges, harbors, land tenure, higher education, are strongly 
represented by institutions fully qualified to protect their in- 
terests. Should not credit for the small farmer, proper methods 
of production, elimination of nonessentials, protection for small 
producers, handicraft development, home industries, cooperative 
organization, now be given a chance? Lawyers, doctors, scien- 
tists, literary men, philosophers, are being produced in at least 
sufficiently large quantities. How about producing and training 
a few farmers? The small output of a single agricultural col- 
lege does very well in its own field and for its proper purposes, 
but why not treat the simpler features of the question as they are 
being treated in Europe? The education of the young man of 
to-day who is to do wonders as a member of the much talked 
of "future power of the country'' is important, but how about 
the simple individual who constitutes the present power of the 
country, who cultivates the rice and sugar cane and tobacco and 
whose ability to do these things is and must remain the basis 
and standard by which the prosperity of the country can at any 
time be measured? The Philippines for whatever cause seem 
to have at last succeeded in getting a place in line for the great 
march toward material prosperity. May we not rather consist- 
ently take our cue, concerning the pace to be set at least, from 
countries which have already completed this journey? 

STATE AID AND COOPERATION. 

In the process which in a little more than half a century has 
effected the commercial and industrial regeneration of continental 
Europe there have operated two features whose possible bearing 
upon Philippine Island problems is close enough to justify their 
discussion in the present connection. They may be generally 
designated as "state aid" and "cooperative organization." In 
their active expression and operation they run so closely together 
that they might possibly be considered under one head, but for 
purposes of convenience the above distinction will be recognized. 

STATE AID. 

The commonly accepted American and Enghsh conception of 
the relation of government and individual in continental Europe 
is one which is erroneous in the extreme. It includes autocratic 
control, strong centralization of power, and a merging of the 
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rights and identity of the individual into those of the state. 
Whatever justification this belief may find in such continental 
institutions as might properly be included in a political survey, 
it finds none whatever in those which bear upon the purposes 
of this discussion. The continental theory of material develop- 
ment seems to operate entirely apart from politics and to rest 
firmly upon some fundamental principle of development, the ac- 
ceptance of which is complete. Monarchies of all classes recog- 
nize it as clearly as do republics and sociahstic states. The 
conception of the function of the state is a broad one and in 
it individual rights are kept well in the foreground. The term 
''paternalism'* carries with it no terrors when it conserves the 
interests of all concei'ned and a class of paternalism which in 
its practical operation tends toward the development among a 
people of qualities of responsiveness and self-reliance represents 
a very high standard of excellence. The individual is recognized 
by the state as representing a unit of value which may with 
profit to the state and benefit to him be made the subject of 
direct or indirect investment. The nature and extent of the 
investment is measured by the degree to which it may be neces- 
sary to supplement his equipment in order to make his efforts 
most highly productive. This investment may assume as many 
diflferent forms as do the details of the purposes of development. 
It may consist in establishing, promoting, directing, or, if need 
be, financing an agricultural society, a credit union or Raffeissen 
Bank, a society for purchase or sale, a food export society, a 
factory, a live-stock association, an industrial school, a board of 
trade, or a depot. It may affect production, transportation, irri- 
gation, reclamation, reforestation, fishing, or manufacturing. 

The continental expression of active interest in the success 
of private enterprise begins at the beginning and with simple 
things. Instead of fighting windmills in the form of illegal com- 
binations of capital, it concerns itself with the development 
among producers of a class of simple institutions which preclude 
all possibility of such combinations. During the past year an 
American professor who visited Copenhagen in Denmark deliv- 
ered a course of lectures. His subject was "Trusts," The 
comment of intelligent Danes upon his effort showed that the 
moral was entirely lost upon them. The control of Danish values 
is so definitely vested in hands which can not afford to abuse it 
that the idea of a moneyed octopus seemed to amuse only. 

In the Continent the state's active expresssion of interest in 
the material affairs of the individual takes place before and 
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not after his misguided but perhaps well-intentioned efforts may 
have contributed to the production of undesirable conditions. 
As a choice between the positions of a guide through difficulties 
and a punisher for failure to overcome them it sees fit to accept 
the former. The burden of the solution of the often difficult 
problems connected with agriculture and industry and upon 
which rest the very foundations of the nation is not left wholly 
to farmers or workmen who may be ignorant of the most elemen- 
tary principles of science as applied to these problems. One of 
the well-established facts which the experience of continental 
Europe has produced is that an expression of government interest 
in private enterprise is safe and productive of benefit only when 
it operates through organizations expressive of the rights and 
interests of individuals instead of through the individuals direct. 
The real aim of state aid in these countries is to impress upon 
the average individual the responsibilities which attach to the 
particular position which he occupies. 

It is believed that the dangers apt to result from a direct 
government interest in the promotion of enterprise of a private 
nature are generally overestimated. This tendency appears to 
be particularly strong in the United States. The reasons for it 
are not at all clear. It may be that the American agriculturist 
is fully qualified to take care of himself and to solve his own prob- 
lems, although the conditions which exist generally in agricul- 
tural communities of the West, South, and West Central States 
would apparently tend toward a different conclusion. It may be 
that the American industrial producer is also able to manage his 
own affairs and to reach his highest condition of productiveness 
with only the slight assistance which he receives from the Gov- 
ernment in the form of public instruction, etc., but the fact that 
in the entire country handicrafts are almost unknown and that 
the small producer generally spends most of his time in a struggle 
for existence against larger interests would appear to indicate 
otherwise. 

A great deal of the misunderstanding which exists concerning 
the merit of the continental theory of state aid to private enter- 
prise is that not a sufficiently sharp distinction is made between 
the idea of state aid and state control. A careful study of the 
private institutions which have at some time or another in their 
existence enjoyed the benefit of state assistance will disclose the 
fact that almost invariably the effort of the state has been toward 
relinquishing rather than strengthening its control over enter- 
prises fostered. There is hardly an institution included in the 
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general list of cooperation activities of Europe which does not 
express in its plan of organization some means whereby the 
control of the state may be withdrawn as soon as its active in- 
terest becomes unnecessary. Ordinarily on the Continent the 
granting of a subvention to a private institution does not mean 
the assumption on the part of the state of either a control of the 
activities of this institution or an assumption of its responsibil- 
ities. The state seems perfectly satisfied to allow the institution 
to manage its own affairs and the subvention in question to a 
very large extent partakes of the nature of a substantial reward 
of merit. Beyond this the general attitude of governments is 
one which instead of discouraging private participation in gov- 
ernment activities, invites it. In Belgium the board of industries 
and agriculture, without whose approval legislative or admin- 
istrative action upon agricultural or industrial matters is seldom 
taken, is built upon a foundation composed almost entirely of 
voluntary cooperative associations. In Denmark the adminis- 
tration of practically every class of state aid is directly in the 
hands of the farmers themselves, and is exercised through 
cooperative associations. The work of the comparatively simple 
but most effective Danish department of agriculture is prac- 
tically confined to placing the seal of Government approval 
upon plans which have been formulated largely if not entirely 
by the people themselves. In Holland the Netherlands Land- 
bow Committee is the advisory board of the Government, is 
entirely representative of the common people, and guides the 
Government in all that relates to agricultural matters. Nothing 
of importance along these lines is ever undertaken by the Gov- 
ernment without consulting it. In both Prussia and Bavaria 
the Government has created representative chambers of agri- 
culture for the purpose of advising the Government on all mat- 
ters affecting the interests of agriculture. In France the min- 
istry has for some years been engaged in an effort to secure for 
the Government the extremely representative quality which it 
once possessed. 

In the Philippine Islands state aid should aim at the establish- 
ment of small instead of large institutions and at the develop- 
ment of strong personal relations between the individual and 
the Government. It is a country of small holdings, small values, 
and small activities. It is believed that the best interests of 
the general situation may be served by conserving instead of 
disturbing these tendencies. Our Philippine Islands agricul- 
tural and industrial program should be extremely elastic. Very 
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often the value of a particular crop or industry is controlled 
largely by conditions entirely outside the country and beyond 
the knowledge of the producer. For illustration, there is no 
reason why the valuable soil and high-priced labor of the Phil- 
ippines should be devoted entirely to the purpose of the produc- 
tion of rice simply because a large percentage of the people lives 
upon this article. Rice can be purchased in China or other 
countries of continental Asia at prices which represent what 
in the Philippines would be called mere starvation wages. If 
one crop or one method of production does not produce the most 
profitable results it should be changed. This task falls pecul- 
iarly within the function of the Government. Often transpor- 
tation is the element which exercises the greatest control over 
the quality of production which is most valuable. If the people 
of Ireland had sense enough to deliver their cattle in Europe 
in the form of refrigerated meat instead of on the hoof the 
difficulties of transportation for live cattle represented by a 
stormy passage across the sea would be entirely obviated and 
the value of the cattle industry would be increased very mate- 
rially. One of the most valuable services which the Danish 
department of agriculture performs for the producers of the 
country is to keep them informed as to the foreign conditions 
bearing upon the desirability of certain classes of products and 
the methods of treatment and delivery best calculated to enhance 
their market value. Under this class of direction Denmark, 
exclusively agricultural, imports annually 36 milhon dollars 
worth of bran, feeding grains, oil cakes, and artificial manures. 
Belgium imports annually 1,100,000 tons of grain and still 
thrives as an agricultural country. The people of agricultural 
Holland live upon imported grains during six months of the 
year. This is because of the high value attached to dairy 
farming. The Government of France has gone so far as to 
provide a system of agricultural attaches abroad whose duty 
it is to keep producers at home fully informed upon foreign 
matters which in any way concern them. 

COOPERATION. 

A complete analysis of the voluntary cooperative associations 
of Europe would extend considerably beyond the proper pur- 
poses of this report. It is beUeved, however, that a brief dis- 
cussion of these most important and interesting institutions may 
be entered into with benefit in the hope that the spirit of coopera- 
tion at least may be developed to some extent in the Philippines 
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as a result. In Europe, particularly continental Europe, which 
ijCieidentally has left Great Britain far in the rear industrially, 
cooperation appears to be recognized as a principle fundamen- 
tally valuable in all classes of enterprise which involve the in- 
terests of any large percentage of a particular population. The 
cooperative association enters into the activities of governmental, 
community, and individual life to such an extent as to force the 
belief that without its aid Europe's great problems of produc- 
tion, conservation, and control would still be in the earlier stages 
of solution. Some of its generally conceded merits are enu- 
merated below. It forms the medium through which government 
organizations are able to meet individuals in a manner pleasing 
and profitable to both. It enables the individual to participate 
in the benefits of state aid under conditions which tend to dignify 
rather than to humiliate him. It makes possible individual par- 
ticipation in important governmental activities to an extent other- 
wise impossible. It enables the poor man to speak to either 
government or large interests in a language which commands 
respect. It enables the small producer to apply to his particular 
problem in practical form the highest quality of technical and 
scientific knowledge and at little if any additional expense to 
him. It broadens the horizon of the poor man and enables him 
to more fully appreciate the necessity for apparently expensive 
government machinery. It curtails the power of the rich man 
and forces him in his operations to recognize a class of adverse 
interests which he would otherwise entirely disregard. It brings 
together in profitable and, if need be, formidable combination 
the small units of value which under other conditions would 
represent little or no importance to anyone. It destroys, or 
at least checks, the natural tendency toward monopolistic control 
which the individual possession of large sums of money seems 
to suggest. It reduces to a reasonable minimum the cost of 
production, treatment, transportation, and marketing of com- 
modities. It makes possible the fullest development of values, 
however small. It offers for the producer a market w^hich is 
based upon actual conditions of supply and demand instead of 
the whims of speculation. It establishes a standard of values 
which is in no wise dependent upon the conflict of wits and 
interests which characterize business in noncooperative centers. 
It removes from the commercial situation expensive and unneces- 
sary machinery. It eliminates the middleman or, if it allows 
him to remain, forces him to operate under a condition of control 
not fixed by him and which reduces the danger which he naturally 
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represents to the situation to a minimum. By means of the 
scientific massing of small interests and comparatively poor men 
it counteracts the danger of money domination and places com- 
mercial control in hands whose interests are best served by high- 
grade and honest methods. It constitutes a most practical school 
in which the individual necessarily learns lessons of honesty, 
economy, industry, and self-reliance. 

It must, of course, be understood that it is the general principle 
of voluntary cooperation which is above referred to and to which 
so much merit is conceded. The organization itself may assume 
as many forms as do the varying needs of the different situa- 
tions with which it is concerned. It may be a farmers' bank 
or a credit union. It may be an agricultural society. It may 
be a live-stock breeding or control society. It may be an organi- 
zation for purchase or sale or for both purposes. It may be a 
bacon-curing establishment, or a candy factory, or a flour mill. 
It may be a control society or an industrial school, or a com- 
mercial body, but in each case and whatever the form and par- 
ticular purpose of the organization there will be found among 
the fundamentals some definite expression of the ideas of com- 
plete community of interest; the elimination of nonessentials; 
common participation in functions; equal opportunities and 
responsibilities. 

It must not be supposed that cooperation is simple or that it 
is easily understood or that its merit can be appreciated at a 
glance or that its success can be expected under all kinds of 
conditions and classes of treatment. The process which has 
finally resulted in its general acceptance and establishment among 
the substantial institutions of the most prosperous countries 
of Europe has required time and care, study, experiment and 
demonstration. It has for years formed the subject of study 
and care of individual, association, and government. The best 
intellects of Europe have been brought to bear upon its problems 
and money has been spent without stint in its interest. It has 
been questioned and criticised and condemned both by its natural 
enemies and by those who were not familiar with its merits. 
Its final acceptance, however, would appear to be complete. It 
thrives in absolute Russia, in republican France, in bureaucratic 
Prussia, in socialistic Denmark, and in some of its forms in con- 
servative England. Its value is recognized in exclusively agri- 
cultural Denmark which sells annually in Great Britain bacon, 
butter, and eggs amounting in value to 73 million dollars, and in 
industrial Switzerland whose soil is so poor as to be able to 
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produce only a small portion of the food required by its popula- 
tion but which sends annually to other points in Europe a 
product largely industrial amounting to over 150 million dollars. 
It seems to succeed regardless of the temperament, history, or 
traditions of peoples, and its success seems to depend upon no 
particular condition of climate, soil, or occupation. Its trial in 
Europe is complete. It appears to be accepted as the obvious 
thing by both peoples and governing bodies. 

The producers of Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Holland, Bel- 
gium, France, Germany, and Switzerland practice cooperation 
to an extreme because from their viewpoint it pays, because it 
enables them to secure the best price for their produce; to obtain 
necessary loans on the easiest tei*ms; to buy necessaries at the 
lowest price; to come into closest personal contact with the 
market ; to exercise the largest control over their affairs and such 
of the affairs of commerce and the state as concern them. The 
governments of these countries foster and promote cooperation 
because they believe that from the viewpoint of government it 
pays. They recognize in the cooperative association an agency 
which may be most profitably utilized in all classes of contact 
of government and producer. In England the merit of this insti- 
tution seems to be still slightly in doubt. It is believed, how- 
ever, that this is due entirely to the fact that cooperation in 
England begins at the end instead of the beginning of things; 
that it aims at relieving distress rather than eliminating ten- 
dencies calculated to produce a condition of distress. It may 
also be true that the rather undesirable condition of English 
land tenure contributes very largely to its modified success. The 
connection between the soil and the man who owns it is not 
close enough. The average large English proprietor is apt to 
be a person who lives on his farm or ^'estate*' not because it 
represents to him an exclusive source of revenue but because it 
makes a pleasant home. His real support may come from his 
investment in the enterprises of London, New York, California, 
or Johannesburg. The real problems of the soil are left to a 
tenant farmer whose interest is casual and whose equipment 
is seriously defective. 

In the United States the trial of cooperation has been only 
half-hearted at best and has been conducted under conditions 
which do far less than full justice to the merit of the institu- 
tion. In these trials Government has apparently stood aside 
and watched the contest between cooperative and noncooperative 
interests in a rather amused spirit of good nature. Until this 
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condition has been very materially changed the success of Amer- 
ican cooperation may never be seriously expected. Ordinarily 
in America the sphere of influence affected is not great enough 
to enable the cooperators to successfully protect themselves from 
the operation of diverse interests usually assuming the form 
of a combination of capital of some sort. Add to this the fact 
that the real science of cooperative organization is unknown 
outside of Europe and the reason why the unfavoriable Amer- 
ican verdict need not be taken seriously is clear. 

Reports which from time to time have been made upon the 
condition which has come to be known throughout the world as 
the "high cost of living'' would apparently tend to show that 
this difficulty exists in countries in which cooperative institutions 
are generally and highly developed in the same general degree 
as in countries in which cooperation plays no important part. 
It is believed that into the consideration of the facts and figures 
upon which these reports are based there may possibly have 
entered a serious element of error which deprives them of their 
proper bearing. While it may be true that the cost of the com- 
modities ordinarily forming the basis of human subsistence is 
as high in Denmark or Bavaria or Wurttemberg as in the United 
States, it by no means follows that in these countries first men- 
tioned this fact has the same bearing upon the comforts of the 
people generally as it has in the United States. In the United 
States the **high cost of living" seems to be caused by some 
condition which operates somewhere between consumer and pro- 
ducer in such a manner as to cause the one to pay for the article 
which he purchases a price high out of all proportion with the 
price which the other receives as its first producer. Extensive 
discussion as to the nature of this cause so operating would be 
entirely out of place in the present connection. It is believed, 
however, that the real difficulty is located not far from the 
middleman-speculator, who in the absence of organized protec- 
tion on the part of the producer and of reasonable economy upon 
the part of the consumer is able to take advantage of the neces- 
sities and weaknesses of both. Without performing any function 
which bears upon general prosperity he amasses fortunes which 
are all too frequently improperly referred to as evidences of 
American industrial and commercial success. In continental 
Europe this class of speculator is considered entirely unnecessary 
and his elimination from the situation is recognized as one of 
the serious tasks to be performed by means of cooperative or- 
ganization. It will be found too that the extent to which this 
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task of elimination has succeeded usually depends upon the 
success with which cooperation has met in the particular com- 
munity considered. It is rather clear that the real bearing of 
this question of the "high cost of living" may be particularly 
affected in certain cases by these facts. So long as the small 
producer of continental Europe continues to use for his own 
consumption the by-product of his cooperative dairy, bacon 
factory, and flour mill, and to sell his best quality of butter, 
cheese, bacon, and flour for the highest London market price, 
just so long may he hope to remain comfortable in spite of the 
*'high cost of Jiving.'' So long as he sells his cooperatively 
handled hams to the London and New York consumer, who can 
afford to pay, or imagines that he can afford to pay, fancy prices 
for them, and by the employment of scientific methods makes 
highly desirable for his own use his cheaper products, so long 
will he prosper. So long as he is able to recognize the term 
'*high cost of living" as something which primarily affects the 
rich and extravagant through their luxuries and which concerns 
him only to the extent of enabling him to secure a higher price 
for his product, so long may he recognize this term as indicat- 
ing nothing more serious than a rather interesting academic 
problem. The so-called **high cost of living" need mean nothing 
to him so long as he can keep the middleman-speculator in his 
place and secure for himself a proper share of what the con- 
sumer pays. So long as the middleman is eliminated or con- 
trolled and the profit of operation returns to the cooperative 
producer in the form of dividends, so long may the continental 
situation be considered safe. In America where powerful spec- 
ulative activities stand between producer and consumer and 
where practical economy is almost unknown, and in England 
where a vast proportion of the population is composed of wage- 
earners and tenant farmers, both of which classes may be made 
the subject of unfriendly exploitation, the "high cost of living" 
constitutes a problem the solution of which for the present at 
least appears to be hopeless. 

It is rather clear that the most favorable field for the es- 
tablishment and operation of cooperative institutions may be 
found in a country like Denmark with its homogeneous and 
highly intelligent population whose interests and employments 
are definite and all practically identical — agriculture. It by no 
means follows, however, that there are not other conditions far 
removed in quality from the Danish which are also well suited 
to the purposes of cooperation. Such a condition might be found 
to exist in the Batanes, in the mountain provinces of northern 
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Luzon, or in Moroland, where the population is far from highly 
intelligent and where homogeneity and definiteness of occupation 
are not characteristic of the situation. In these places the very 
lack of the Danish qualities requires that the function of the 
government be largely educational and that its attitude be rather 
strongly paternal. Denmark and other highly organized and 
prosperous European countries have found that it is a practical 
impossibility for governments to deal directly with the individual 
in matters which may involve the promotion of individual interest 
at government expense. To remedy this condition and to provide 
the possibility of a satisfactory middle ground upon which gov- 
ernment and individual may meet and with benefit to both con- 
sider small interests in a large way is one of the very important 
purposes which the European cooperative associations serve. 
Might not cooperation in a simpler form serve a similar pur- 
pose among the not highly civilized Philippine peoples above 
indicated ? Successful cooperation anywhere must be based upon 
intelligence, industry, and economy. The development of these 
qualities among the Philippine peoples referred to is peculiarly 
a government work. It falls directly into the class of work 
successfully assumed by Europe's most advanced governments. 
Why should the Government of the Philippine Islands attempt 
its promotion upon any plan less safe than the most highly 
scientific available, and where may such plan be more safely 
found than in the experience of countries which have success- 
fully solved problems similar to those with which we are at 
present concerned? The form of cooperative institution which 
is suggested for the portions of the Philippine Islands referred 
to is one which might properly include within a single estab- 
lishment every form of government activity operating in the 
community and which might exercise control over all classes 
of local interests. In its aims it should be fully cooperative. 
It should teach cooperation and from the beginning should 
employ in its operation the maximum of the principles of 
cooperation consistent with safety of management. Industrially 
it should be complete. Credit, production, standardization, 
classification, marketing, accounting, conserving, should be fully 
covered and in simple and proper form. The fact that for 
a time at least success will naturally depend upon an active 
expression of governmental interest need not in the slightest 
affect the desirability of a cooperative basis and cooperative 
spirit. Success under any plan, cooperative or otherwise, will 
require a similar class of government interest. Cooperation not 
only furnishes a simple and effective medium through which 
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this interest may express itself but also makes possible its ulti- 
mate withdrawal with safety to all interests concerned. 

It is, however, by no means necessary or proper that the 
benefits of cooperation be confined to the particular sections 
of the Philippine Islands indicated. The same arguments which 
tend to justify the establishment of this institution in Europe 
and America apply to the Philippine Islands generally. The 
situation is badly in need of at least the spirit of cooperation. 
The people understand neither their economic rights nor duties. 
It is doubtful if there is in the entire Philippine Islands a 
single farm which is being so treated as to render it most fully 
productive. It is also doubtful if there is a single farmer who 
without assistance in some form will within a reasonable time 
bring his holding to a proper point of production. There is 
not a handicraft or an industry whose reasonable success is not 
contingent upon the application of some new impulse such as 
has been supplied in Europe by cooperative organization. Free 
and successful operation by the small producer is rendered im- 
possible by the lack of any rational credit system. Small indus- 
tries throughout the country are almost entirely in the grip of 
the money lender. The control of the activities of the average 
town of from 1,000 to 20,000 inhabitants seldom gets beyond 
a circle composed of a half dozen men. The power of the 
''cacique" or political boss is ordinarily based upon a control 
which extends far beyond considerations of government and 
affects the more vital questions of existence, comfort, and con- 
venience. A rate of interest upon loans frequently reaching 
10 per cent per month tends to destroy all spirit of enterprise 
except such as may express itself in ventures based more or 
less upon the general theory of gambling. Commercial trans- 
actions are ordinarily carried on in a manner which rarely 
conserves any but the foreign and speculative interests con- 
cerned. In general the situation lacks organization, cohesion, 
direction. The development of these qualities must be accom- 
plished by means superior to those already operating. It is 
believed that for this purpose a large measure of the quality 
of cooperation as developed in Europe may be utilized. 

Into the production of a condition of institutional develop- 
ment in the Philippines such as is indicated there need enter 
no element not available or at least capable of development, 
assuming time, effort, patience, perseverence, and a rational 
attitude of the Government toward material interests. In fact 
it may be said that the Philippine field is rather fortunately 
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equipped for such purpose. It has been said that the Filipino 
is inherently opposed to labor, but the history of every intel- 
ligently conducted experiment with Filipino labor shows decid- 
edly otherwise. It may be said that the intelligence of the 
Filipino is not equal to the task of developing institutions like 
those described as operating in Europe, but it must be borne 
in mind that the task which is proposed is not the development 
of new institutions, theories, and methods, but the acceptance 
and adaptation of those already fully developed under a variety 
of experiences sufficiently broad to serve as a guide for any 
country however situated. It may be said that the Filipino 
does not yet understand or appreciate the natural relation 
between labor and its proper expression, value; that he pos- 
sesses no correct conception of the meaning of community of 
interest; that he lacks enterprise and initiative; that he is sus- 
picious and not inclined to trust others, etc., but every one of 
these undesirable conditions has been so fully and so successfully 
treated by the cooperative institutions of Europe as to in effect 
destroy the force of all such objections. Wurttemberg and 
Switzerland were obliged to enter the British market and fight 
for success point by point against the strongest possible class 
of competition. Philippine goods may enter the American mar- 
ket under tariff conditions so favorable as to practically remove 
from the field all possibility of foreign competition. 

HOME INDUSTRIKS. 

The general value of home or cottage industries carried on 
in connection with agriculture by persons primarily occupied 
in the cultivation of the soil is beyond the possibility of question. 
The entire industrial history of Europe is eloquent upon this 
point. The cottage industries of Russia represent an annual 
value of nearly 30 million dollars. The peasants of the Black 
Forest country of Germany have for many years in their homes 
successfully competed with factory enterprise of all classes. 
The history of development in Austria, Wurttemberg, Bavaria, 
and Switzerland proves conclusively that even the extensive 
grafting of industries of this class upon the spare time of 
an otherwise exclusively agricultural population has the effect 
of promoting instead of retarding agricultural success. It has 
also been demonstrated in the same field that the effect of the 
addition to the home of pleasing and profitable industries is 
beneficial rather than otherwise to the domestic tone. It has been 
fully shown also that the earlier existing dangers resulting from 
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overwork, injury to the eyes, neglect of larger pursuits, etc., 
can be easily controlled. A suflSciently high degree of technical 
skill to enable each individual to produce a finished article in- 
stead of a portion of one proves a satisfactory protection from 
the once well-known sweat-shop and piecework tendencies. The 
economic salvation of Wurttemberg was accomplished largely 
through the agency of home industries, superimposed upon an 
agricultural population. It has been estimated by British 
authorities that there is imported annually into Great Britain 
1X5 millions of dollars worth of goods largely made in the cot- 
tages of the Continent which under proper conditions and with 
proper methods could be produced locally without in any way 
interfering with agriculture, comfort, or happiness. Bavaria, 
Saxony, Hungary, Austria, Switzerland, Italy, all include as 
most important among their sources of revenue the small indus- 
tries which represent practically no outlay beyond the expendi- 
ture of a class of labor which would otherwise be almost entirely 
lost. The operating capital of the agriculturist and artisan 
consists chiefly of the hours which are available for purposes 
of production. It is normally possible to devote only about two 
hundred and forty days of the year to the actual cultivation of 
the soil. If, as is the case generally throughout the United States, 
the remaining one hundred and twenty-five days are wasted 
the actual loss resulting would amount to about 33 J per cent of 
this entire capital. The argument of ''superior intelligence and 
happiness" resulting from the possession of this wasted time 
finds but slight justification in the condition of the working 
classes of Europe, who are guilty of no such waste. England 
for some reason or other which is discussed herein in a different 
connection has not seen fit to make any special effort along 
home-industry lines. The commercial reports will show that 
London merchants either buy their embroidered goods outside 
Great Britain or else send articles to Wurttemberg, Switzerland, 
Bavaria, or other industrial centers of Europe for the purpose 
of having added to them the skilled work, usually in the form 
of embroidery, which is required to bring the article in question 
to its highest commercial value. The moral and intellectual 
benefits which have resulted from the development of home 
industries in continental Europe are considerable. The farmer 
has at last come to realize that it is possible to make his home 
complete for all practical purposes. Any surplus labor which 
may remain over and above what is actually required in the 
cultivation of his soil instead of being expended on the outside 
and under conditions which at best are not controlled by him 
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is expended at home and upon lines of industrial production 
which are entirely profitable. He has learned that a short crop 
no longer means disaster and has discovered that a rainy day 
may take him from his outdoor employment only to make it 
possible for him to devote time and attention to a perhaps more 
profitable industry carried on indoors. 

These home industries possess a variety of qualities which 
recommend them peculiarly for application to the industrial 
conditions of almost any country. There is hardly any class 
of population which may not derive benefit from them. They 
seem to constitute the simplest and easiest, and at the same 
time most profitable, form in which the potential equipment of 
the average individual may find expression in value upon the 
markets of the world. There was a time when the term "agri- 
cultural" might properly be applied in its exclusive sense to 
the population of diff'erent of the countries of Europe. That 
time has, however, almost entirely passed, and with the possible 
exception of Denmark, whose agricultural success has appar- 
ently blinded her people to the merit of serious effort along 
other lines, it would be difficult to find even a small section of 
the Continent where the entire effort of the population is con- 
fined to actual cultivation of the soil. This is due to a variety 
of causes. In the first place a rapidly increasing population 
and an unfortunate tendency toward extravagance on the part 
of populations generally have created a necessity which formerly 
did not exist, and the countries of Europe have found that the 
productive possibilities of the soil even when treated in a most 
highly intensive manner are not sufficient for the comfort and 
safety of the people. There has also operated a tendency very 
noticeable at present in Europe and the United States which 
might be described as a revulsion in taste in favor of handmade 
articles over those produced by machinery. This has had par- 
ticular bearing upon embroidery and laces. Many of the large 
American lace importing firms which formerly did an immense 
business in connection with the machine-made laces and em- 
broidery of Europe, particularly those of Switzerland, are now 
endeavoring to change over to handmade lines of goods. It 
would appear that the high-grade markets at least have at last 
concluded that the long continued effort of improved machinery 
to compete with the skill of the highly trained human hand is 
hopeless. This conclusion is also expressed in present European 
industrial plans and methods. 

In discussing home industries in terms of the desirability of 
their establishment in the Philippine Islands it must be borne 
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in mind that the recommendation includes nothing which has 
not already been definitely worked out in other countries and 
within comparatively recent times. Industries of this class 
were introduced into Wurttemberg within the last fifty y^rs; 
into Bohemia, where they are found in splendid condition, within 
the last forty years j into Tyrol within the last twenty y^rs. 
The first wood carver was imported into Berne, Switzerland, in 
1819. The activities which in Europe are ordinarily included 
under the head of home industries are wood carving, leather 
stamping and embossing, buttons, toys, wickerwork, lace, em- 
broidery, drawn work, flower making, painting, hand-loom weav- 
ing, boot and shoe making, tinwork, wirework, earthenware, 
and fiberwork. 

The Philippine Islands at the present time represent the most 
favorable home-industry field in the world. In the first place 
there is an extensive and well-organized government establish- 
ment operated by men who are fully alive to the extreme desir- 
ability of developing the productive possibilities of the situation 
to an extreme limit. Tariff regulations affecting handicrafts 
particularly could not be more favorable than they are. Phil- 
ippine goods enter the United States without the payment of 
duty. This enables the Philippine producer to place his product 
upon the American market under conditions which practically 
eliminate the element of competition. This tariff preferential, 
amounting in cases to as high as 50 or 60 per cent ad valorem, 
more than makes up the difference between the Philippine cost 
of production and the cost of production in other countries 
where the rate of wage is much lower. The Islands possess a 
population of nearly 8 millions of practically unemployed people. 
It may be found that in certain sections agricultural develop- 
ment has proceeded to a fair extent. Still even in these it will 
be found that a large percentage of the actual population is not 
at present seriously employed. All classes of this population 
possess a potential equipment consisting of manual dexterity, 
accuracy of eye, and an infinite patience for detail which renders 
them almost unique even among Orientals. Among the highly 
skilled embroidery and lace makers of the Manila city schools 
are boys of all ages and all grades of intelligence. An experi- 
ment in lace and embroidery work which has been carried on 
among the women convicts in Bilibid Penitentiary shows that 
without exception women of this lowest class are capable of 
being transformed into expert workers in a very short course 
of instruction. Other experiments which concern the savage 
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the general statement made above. The temperament, training, 
and manner of life of the Filipinos peculiarly fit them for 
the favorable acceptance and development of home industries. 
Constant attention to small details constitutes for them a most 
pleasing occupation. The general popularizing of factory work 
away from home will require years of serious effort. Upon the 
other hand the extreme desirability and respectability of the 
same class of work in connection with the home is even now 
a matter of common acceptance. The complete personal owner- 
ship and control of all the details of an occupation or enterprise 
is an idea which appeals strongly to the Filipino mind. This 
is also true of the idea of a common participation in the details 
of home duties without any great regard to age or sex. Author- 
ity is fairly well established in the family, and the younger 
members are extremely amenable to discipline and direction from 
proper sources. As in Wurttemberg the population, instead of 
being widely scattered and at points difficult of access, is gen- 
erally confi.ned to towns and villages. The bearing of this fact 
upon the details of instruction, direction, production, and mar- 
keting of output is peculiarly direct and important when every 
home may become a factory and every member of the family an 
active contributor to commercial activity. Whatever question 
may exist concerning the development of what in the United 
States and the larger centers of Europe are known as great 
manufacturing industries, there is but slight possibility or doubt 
as to the complete adaptability of local conditions for the pur- 
poses of the home industry. 

INDUSTRl7\Ij Kl> I CATION. 

If there is an institution which more than any other rep- 
resents the very highest and most effective expression of the 
modern tendency toward material development it is the indus- 
trial school. Its importance as a center of institutional activity 
in a proper plan of national growth is a fact of practically 
universal acceptance. On the Continent its plan of operation 
is so broad and its functions so interwoven with those of in- 
dustrial and commercial institutions that it is extremely difficult 
to determine where the one leaves off and the other begins. Re- 
sponsibility for its success is by no means confined to govern- 
ments but is shared by industrial associations, commercial 
bodies, and even by individuals who are clever enough to realize 
that the promotion of their personal interests in a more or less 
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direct manner is in line with the broad purposes of this insti- 
tution. This apparent generosity has no connection whatever 
with the philanthropic aspect of the situation and is based 
entirely upon no higher motive than a common recognition of the 
value of the industrial school as an element operating in the 
general interest. In Ireland the importance of industrial 
education is so keenly recognized and its bearing upon the solu- 
tion of the problem of agricultural and industrial development 
is so direct that it is united with the department of agriculture. 
Whatever mistakes may have been made in the past in esti- 
mating the importance of this subject and in the manner in 
which it has been treated, the present tendency would seem to 
be entirely sound. In plan and spirit the work of the Irish 
department in this direction compares favorably with that of 
any department found elsewhere in Europe. 

In Holland the "Ambacht," or artisan schools, which are 
supported largely by means other than those furnished by the 
State, practically control the field of industrial education and 
are fully expressive of the demands of private enterprise in 
this field. In Belgium, whose system of industrial schools bears 
a close resemblance to that of Holland, the connection between 
the technical school and private enterprise is even closer. At 
Verviers the employers have combined and furnish at their own 
expense a practically complete system of technical schools 
capable of accommodating nearly 10,000 children. In Switzer- 
land commercial organizations recognize as one of their proper 
functions the support of schools for the education of the pro- 
ducers whose labor furnishes the basis of their business. In 
Wurttemberg the industrial school is the center of the indus- 
tries of the community and its interests and theirs are so inter- 
woven as to be almost inseparable. In Prussia the output of 
industrial schools is recognized as an actual element in the 
commercial life of the community, and commercial bodies and 
even private commercial establishments include in their ordinary 
obligations a liberal support of these institutions. 

In continental Europe generally and to some extent at least 
in Ireland the plan of technical and industrial education is com- 
plete to the extent of including all classes who may be bene- 
fited by its efforts. It recognizes the fact that modern produc- 
tion and its accompanying activities are necessarily progres- 
sive in their nature. It pays due attention to the rights 
of "the student of to-day who will be the producer of to- 
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morrow," but is also careful not to overlook the rights and 
interests of the **producer of to-day/' The connection between 
the school and the industrial establishment is close and effec- 
tive. In the United States no such connection exists or if it 
does is so vague as to be recognized by neither. The school all 
too often provides "training for the eye and hand" or "general 
equipment." In the meantime the factory and workshop are 
forced to train their own workers upon some sort of apprentice 
plan while the industrial graduate enters real life under con- 
ditions well calculated to wear off any industrial tone he may 
have succeeded in acquiring. 

The accomplishment of a proper condition of industrial devel- 
opment in the Philippine Islands is a practical impossibility 
unless there be made available a much higher class of tech- 
nical instruction than that which is at present being employed. 
The highest praise is due the Bureau of Education because of 
recent accomplishment and present tendency. This Bureau, in 
spirit and organization, is peculiarly adapted to the purposes 
under consideration. It is believed, however, that the point 
has been reached in its industrial progress beyond which depend- 
ence upon a cheap quality of instruction may very properly be 
considered as undesirable, viewed from the standpoint of either 
education or business. The apparently satisfactory industrial 
results which are now being produced practically without skilled 
instruction and to a considerable extent upon a student-teacher 
basis are apt to deceive. If only a gradual development of 
resources were being aimed at or if the general situation were 
more highly developed industrially, the present rate of progress 
might be sufficient. It is clear, however, that with an avail- 
able 8 millions of people all highly endowed potentially and 
agreeably awaiting instruction; with an extensive and highly 
organized Government establishment; with every local condi- 
tion favorable; with a well-defined foreign demand for the 
class of articles peculiarly within the capacity of the Filipinos 
to produce; with a market which discriminates in our favor so 
effectively as to remove from the commercial field practically 
all competition, and with a most seriously expressed local demand 
for a pronounced increase in resources, a condition is created 
which demands that the highest pressure consistent with the 
comfort and happiness of the people be applied to industrial 
development. If any further argument is necessary, reference 
to the industrial history of Europe is suggested. A statement 
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bearing strikingly upon this point occurred in a recent conversa- 
tion with Mr. T. P. Gill, secretary of the department of agri- 
culture and technical instruction for Ireland. He said: 

Do not allow your people in the Philippines to be deluded by any 
apparent industrial success which may be based upon anything less sub- 
stantial and safe than scientifically sound principles and the highest 
grade of instruction which money can buy. This mistake was made in 
Ireland and now we are paying the price. 

This statement was particularly significant, coming as it did 
from the active head of an effectively operating department 
organized after a most careful study of the industrial problems, 
methods, and institutions of Europe, and for the purpose of 
covering an industrial situation resembling in many important 
respects the one being considered in the Philippines. This state- 
ment was rendered still more significant by the fact that it was 
made over the ashes of an industrial and commercial success 
which in its day made Ireland a dangerous commercial competitor 
for all the countries of Europe. It is true that causes other 
than those educational operated to the detriment of Irish in- 
dustry, notoriously, unfavorable tariff restrictions, but an im- 
portant element in the process which has scattered Ireland's 
industries to the winds is that not enough attention was paid 
to the instruction, direction, control, and support of producers. 
Too much was taken for granted concerning the industry, the 
producer, the market, and the competitor. The results were 
practically disastrous. The facts that the Irish linen industry 
is at present struggling for a standing among similar continen- 
tal industries, noticeably those of Belgium and France, and 
that a large portion of the flax actually used in the Belfast 
factories is imported from the Continent, are due entirely to 
the superior quality of technical instruction enjoyed by the 
continental linen workers and flax producers. The application 
in Ireland of a practical intelligence such as is possessed by the 
ordinary farmer of Denmark, Holland, or France, expressed 
in the growth of crops suitable to feeding cattle, would make 
possible three times as great meat production as the present. 
One of the exceedingly simple expressions of technical intel- 
ligence possessed by the farmers of Holland is that this country 
almost as a pastime produces for sale each year more than 5 
million dollars worth of bulbs, a product almost unknown at 
present in Ireland, although peculiarly suited to its soil and 
climate. Switzerland, largely because in that country the sub- 
ject of industrial education has been treated in a practical and 
thorough manner, unloads annually upon the markets of London 
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a product worth 150 million dollars, which, assuming a corre- 
sponding degree of technical knowledge upon the part of the 
common people of Ireland, might be entirely produced by them. 
The 30 million dollar product of Russia's cottage industries, 
which the markets of Great Britain purchase annually, repre- 
sents another addition to the values of Ireland which would 
be easily possible, assuming a proper class of training. The 
present preference of the London market for Danish butter, 
bacon, and eggs over those of Ireland is to a great extent 
based upon the superiority of the quality of technical instruction 
enjoyed by the Danish producer. Holland spends $2,500,000 
annually on her technical schools. Switzerland spends $7,500,000 
on education largely technical in its nature. The report of the 
Irish Recess Committee gives the following sums as spent an- 
nually in the promotion of industries chiefly by means of tech- 
nical instruction : Austria, 3 million dollars ; Hungary, 9 million 
dollars; Belgium, $1,750,000; France, $5,354,000. 

The feature of the Philippine industrial condition which par- 
ticularly demands a higher quality of technical instruction than 
that at present available concerns the American market, which, 
because of favorable tariff relations with the Philippines, will 
naturally control. This market is not only well instructed as 
to the merit of different handicraft lines, and it is with handi- 
crafts that this report is particularly concerned, but is also 
entirely definite and cold-blooded in its demands concerning 
the classes of goods in which it is interested. It is willing to 
pay an exceedingly high price for our product, but insists upon 
retaining the right of deciding what form that product shall 
assume. If the people of the Philippines expect to produce 
classes of goods which will ultimately develop popularity upon 
this market they must carefully consider its wishes and impart 
to and preserve for each line turned out the particular char- 
acteristic to which this market has become accustomed. Effort 
to produce new characteristics for certain of the most profit- 
able hnes considered is entirely lost. It is unfortunate that 
the recognition of this fact is not more widespread. Some of 
the best and most enthusiastic handicraft promoters .in the 
Islands are sadly at fault in this connection. 

For illustration, there is frequently encountered reference to 
Philippine embroidery and Philippine lace which would indicate 
that in the event of the successful development of local indus- 
trial institutions it is proposed to produce a class of embroidery 
or of lace which will be peculiarly characteristic of the Philip- 
pines. It is hoped that the tendency indicated is not general, 
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or at least that it has not assumed a form which will render 
its elimination impossible or difficult. It is of course clear that 
the industrial field is one which is peculiarly suited to the devel- 
opment of individuality. If there may exist in the Philippines 
any possibility whereby a distinctive Filipino line of embroidery 
or lace may be produced it should certainly be allowed full 
opportunity to develop. But in the meantime it is believed to 
be desirable and important that effort be directed toward the 
production of lace and embroidery lines which are already well 
established upon the market and whose characteristics are defi- 
nitely known and recognized. It has been demonstrated to a 
practical certainty that the Filipino handicraft worker can with 
a fair degree of proper instruction duplicate any line of lace at 
present known upon the markets of the world. In view of this 
fact it would be scarcely less than ridiculous to worry about the 
bare possibility that somewhere among the almost innumerable 
lines of lace at present recognized by the market there is room 
for the production of an additional line, differing suflSciently 
from any of the others to possess some peculiar quality charac- 
teristic of itself. This applies to embroidery in even a greater 
degree than to lace. Perfect commercial safety lies along the 
line of standard varieties, standard materials, standard designs, 
standard methods, and above all standard teachers. Too much 
stress can not be laid upon this last point. It is not enough 
that the general intelligence of the industrial teacher be high. 
It should also be an intelligence trained in the particular line 
concerned. General ability is not sufficient to cover the teach- 
ing demands of a specialty. It is not enough that the teacher 
interest the pupils, keep them busy, enable them to produce arti- 
cles which are pretty or attractive. There must be added to 
this the ability to furnish sound information, to estimate the 
value of different details and methods, to eliminate undesirable 
features, to check unsound tendencies, to open for the student 
the road to his highest condition of effectiveness. It is realized 
that in a field expressing such an immense demand for indus- 
trial instruction as the Philippines only a small percentage of 
any teaching force reasonably possible will ever approximate 
this high standard. It should, however, be at least large enough 
to effectively and authoritatively represent the different lines 
taught and to serve as an available court of reference for tech- 
nical diflSculties encountered by the necessarily great mass of 
less highly equipped industrial teachers in the field. In the 
absence of such an equipment the Philippine handicraft product 
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can at best only hope for a success based largely upon chance, 
and must be prepared to find before long that the interest of 
the market is casual and amused rather than otherwise. 

The Bureau of Education in its industrial effort should exer- 
cise the highest possible degree of care in the selection of lines, 
methods, and processes. It must be realized and should be 
constantly kept in mind by those actively responsible that in all 
probability the industrial tendencies whch are now being created 
are those which shall control for all time. Rarely has there 
existed an opportunity so filled with possibilities of accomplish- 
ment and at the same time so susceptible to injuries from pos- 
sible misguided selection. The field is new and practically clear. 
The only industrial tendencies which appear are those estab- 
lished by the Spaniards in former times and others less definite 
in their nature assuming expression in deterioration and apathy 
and resulting from inactivity and neglect. The present time 
and condition are peculiarly suited to the elimination of such 
of these tendencies as are noticeable and the substitution of 
others more nearly in line with the purposes of modern develop- 
ment. The temper of the people is peculiarly suited to the adop- 
tion of new ideas. Each line proposed for establishment should 
before adoption be carefully considered in terms of its expe- 
rience elsewhere. No difficulty need be experienced in securing 
guides which are complete, and standard textbooks and manuals 
entirely acceptable to both markets and established theories of 
instruction are most easily available. It will be found that 
with the exception of the class of articles the production of 
which is based upon local material and characteristic, such as 
mats, baskets, curios, novelties, etc., the supply of literature 
covering all purposes of industrial instruction is complete. 
Every line of embroidery and lace which the markets of the 
world consider worth while has been covered and covered again 
by writers whose life work it is to secure a complete up-to-date 
knowledge of the subject under consideration. It may be that 
there have been developed in the Philippine Islands Filipino 
teachers of embroidery and lace making whose equipment goes 
beyond the perhaps simple daily needs of their class rooms. It 
may be that the industrial activities of the Bureau have here 
and there produced Americans who have become exceedingly 
proficient in the general aspect of industrial instruction. It is 
believed, however, that in either or both events the field of 
demand for high-class instruction is sufficiently great to utilize 
every possible expression of skill and ability available without 
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introducing the question of the local production of industrial 
textbooks. The old statement that there is nothing new under 
the sun applies with peculiar force to books of this class. 

In all classes of n^dlework, designs, materials, and methods 
employed should be selected with a view to the wishes of the 
American market. The demands of this market control gener- 
ally throughout Europe and continental Asia, the present handi- 
craft fields of the world. In the Philippine Islands, between 
which and the United States there is practically free trade, the 
control should be almost absolute. The European centers, Paris, 
London, Berlin, Vienna, St. Petersburg, may exercise a strong 
influence upon the styles of the United States, but the European 
handicraft producer is careful to make goods which will sell 
in New York. In none but cases of emergency should the whims 
of a local market be considered. Its views upon lines, styles, 
and designs are so indefinite and unsound as to represent prac- 
tically no value as a guide to producers. Full benefit may be 
derived from these local markets as purchasers without the 
necessity of conceding to them the right to dictate. In other 
words it will be found that the more intelligent of these local 
purchasers will be just as ready to follow the lead of an intelli- 
gent and properly expressed foreign demand as is the intelligent 
or properly instructed local producer. If the work of industrial 
instruction were to be confined to the production or develop- 
ment of a few thousand workers this present local demand 
might be of service. But when several million potential handi- 
craft men are to be considered it is clear that the larger market 
must control. It is believed that the Bureau of Education in 
its efforts to properly supplement its present industrial and 
technical teaching equipment can with the greatest degree of 
benefit consider the European plan of consulting the open field. 
This plan has been followed by Bavaria, Saxony, Holland, Bel- 
gium, Austria, Switzerland, France, in fact generally through- 
out the Continent wherever high-grade instruction is recog- 
nized as important in industrial success. Even in Ireland it 
will be found that a large number of the experts in charge of 
departments which constitute details in the general plan of 
development are not natives of the country. In the Philippine 
Islands it would seem that the demand for a broadness of this 
kind would naturally be very great. Apart from the class of 
larger enterprises with which this report has no proper concern 
there is to be found but little in the history of industrial devel- 
opment in the United States which may be brought to bear 
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upon Philippine problems. The equivalent to the industrial 
dilBiculties of the Philippines is not easily found in the Ameri- 
can situation with its large holdings, great enterprises, and 
audacious plans of development. This equivalent may much 
more properly be found in the countries of Europe, where 
necessity, operating in some of its numerous forms, has rather 
definitely directed attention to the importance of small holdings, 
small values, and intensive processes. In other words, if the 
best Irish crochet in the world is made in Japan there exists 
an excellent reason why the Japanese teacher of this line of 
industry should represent pecuHar value to the present pur- 
poses of the Bureau of Education in the Philippines. The 
extremely desirable introduction into the Islands of the beau- 
tiful Danish "hedebo'' will depend entirely upon success in 
securing the services of a properly trained Danish teacher of 
this art. The Swiss, Bavarian, or Japanese wood carvers, the 
Wurttemberg toy makers, the French or Italian lace makers, 
all represent valuable sources from which may be drawn a 
class of skill indispensable in the highest success of the indus- 
trial work of the Bureau. It is, of course, beyond doubt that 
many of the American teachers who have had experience in 
the educational work of the Philippines have developed rather 
remarkable ability along industrial lines. It will be found, 
however, that the excellence of most of these teachers is based 
upon administrative instead of technical equipment. It will 
also be found that a large number of the Filipino teachers, who 
as a matter of necessity have been obliged to learn and teach 
to the best of their ability the actual details concerned in handi- 
craft instruction, have acquired a considerable degree of purely 
technical skill. The value of both these classes of teachers in 
the work of the Bureau can hardly be overestimated. There 
is and always will be a strong demand for both classes of 
ability. It is clear, however, that with a very few exceptions, 
a notable one of which concerns basketry, the Bureau has not 
yet succeeded in securing the services of the class of expert 
industrial teacher who is recognized as indispensable by depart- 
ments of industrial instruction in Europe. The danger result- 
ing from the lack of this equipment of experts in the present 
work of development is imminent and serious. Its principal 
bearing is upon the market. It is assumed from the begin- 
ning that the chief aim of purely industrial education is to 
make possible the production of something which will sell. It 
is not deemed necessary to submit any argument in justifica- 
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tion of this assumption. There was a time when the class of 
industrial instruction which did not go beyond the somewhat 
vaguely understood ''training of the eye and hand'* was con- 
sidered entirely satisfactory. It has been definitely demon- 
strated, however, of late years that the most properly trained 
hand and eye are those which are able to produce an article 
which comes nearest an accepted standard of excellence. 

It is extremely desirable that the different centers of indus- 
trial education scattered throughout the Archipelago should be 
complete within themselves. The course of instruction in these 
institutions should cover all of the details concerned in the pro- 
duction, handling, and marketing of an output. It is not enough 
that the pupils be provided with sufficient instruction to enable 
them to execute the simple details concerned in the production 
of lace, embroidery, baskets, mats, etc. There should also be 
provided within each institution complete instruction concern- 
ing materials designs, methods, standardization, classification, 
preparation for market, including packing, the details of ship- 
ment, and a simple but complete system of accounting. It 
should be remembered that with the exception of a favored few 
the members of the average Filipino community are almost 
without knowledge concerning the details of practical business. 
This community is so imperfectly organized and developed from 
a business point of view as to make it necessary that each pupil 
who, after the completion of his school course, engages in even 
the simplest form of business activity must in order to be suc- 
cessful bring with him a practically complete equipment. The 
community itself has almost nothing to contribute which may 
be of even slight assistance to him. His is in all probability the 
highest intelligence available. Inability upon his part to under- 
stand and accomplish any of the details incident to a complete 
transaction will be in the nature of an inducement for the de- 
velopment of the class of middleman speculator referred to fre- 
quently in other portions of this report. In general, industrial 
education should realize that the student of to-day is the busi- 
ness man of to-morrow, and that the real danger resulting 
from improper or incomplete methods of instruction really con- 
cerns the community to a much greater extent than it does the 
school. 

Recommendation concerning the desirability of an improve- 
ment in the quality of technical and industrial instruction at 
present furnished by the Bureau of Education would clearly 
be without point unless based upon the assumption of a sub- 
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stantial increase in the amount of money annually made avail- 
able for this purpose. The extent to which this Bureau has 
already succeeded in adapting an industrially untrained and 
poorly paid teaching force to the purposes of local industrial 
development finds no equivalent in the industrial history of 
Europe. A conservative estimate of the industrial accomplish- 
ments of this Bureau to date is discredited by Europeans and 
Americans alike because of the obvious quality of the impos- 
sibility suggested. The many hundred thousand coconut trees 
and hemp plants planted and cultivated under the direction of 
American boys who never saw a specimen of either until as- 
signed to some remote station in the Islands; the Carnival's 
magnificent vegetable display, representing the almost innumer- 
able school gardens scattered througout the Archipelago and 
operating with a fair degree of success under untrained direc- 
tion ; the primary school kitchens of Manila's city schools which 
daily furnish lunches for more than 10,000 children upon a 
cooperative and entirely self-supporting and even profit-earning 
basis, without the aid of a single teacher trained in a domestic- 
science school; thousands of classes of pupils developing a fair 
degree of handicraft skill upon a basis of instruction furnished 
largely by uneducated peasant women whose perhaps accidental 
knowledge of single details involved is being utilized to an ex- 
treme limit, all of these and many other equally remarkable 
expressions of local school activity represent a class of practical 
educational accomplishment unknown outside the Philippine 
Islands. The time has come, however, when reasonably com- 
plete success must be based upon more conventionally safe foun- 
dations. Sounder methods, more highly trained teachers, and 
a substantial increase in appropriations for industrial educa- 
tional purposes are indispensable to success. The pioneer work 
has been done ; the possibilities of the situation have been devel- 
oped. For the rest, the simple laws of normal development must 
be recognized. Every class of ability which has been developed 
can be fully rewarded and utilized, but justice to past accom- 
plishment, present demand, and reasonable future possibility 
requires that there be provided a more extensive, higher grade, 
and necessarily more expensive industrial equipment. 

TRAVELING TEACHER. 

It is believed that the Bureau of Education may with greatest 
benefit to its industrial department utilize in a large way the 
institution known throughout Europe as the traveling teacher. 
The theory upon which this class of instruction has become 
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popular in Europe is one of general economy. There, m tore, 
it is deemed important that industrial instruction be brought 
to every member of the population. It is recognized there that 
the benefits of this instruction should not be confined to children 
who are spending the unproductive portions of life in school, 
but should be extended generally to all possibly productive 
classes who may be benefited thereby. It is believed that a 
similar view of the rights of the individual, old as well as young, 
in the benefits of industrial instruction may very properly be 
entertained in the Philippines. In Europe the fact that in- 
dustrial success demanded a higher class of industrial equipment 
was closely accompanied by the other fact that not suflficient 
funds were available to procure such equipment by ordinary 
means. The task of educating an entire population in centrally 
located institutions would have been impossible because of either 
one of two reasons; expense or inconvenience incurred. After 
. a considerable period of experiment which began in a small 
way the solution of the difficulty was found in the traveling 
teacher, or the "Wander Lehrer'' as he is known in Germany. 
The purpose of this class of instruction was to reach in the 
cheapest and most effective manner possible the remoter members 
of the community whose interests were important but whose 
general location was such as to render steady attendance at 
any large and centrally located institution a practical impos- 
sibility. The merit of this institution has been so definitely 
established in continental Europe as to cause it to be recognized 
as indespensable in the general work of development. The plan 
includes agricultural, industrial, and commercial interests. The 
farmer and artisan can not consistently attend the institution. 
It is, therefore, proposed to bring to them in the simplest and 
most tangible form such features of institutional activity as may 
have proper bearing upon the actual needs of their situations. 
There is provided instruction, direction, suggestion, demonstra- 
tion, information concerning the results of experiments with 
seeds, phosphates, fertilizers, machinery, methods of treatment, 
and each representing a recognized source of authority. 

The traveling teacher as found in continental Europe may be 
divided into three general classes. The first consists of the 
extremely high-grade and well rounded out college professors 
who devote to the purposes of itinerant instruction the portions 
of the year which are not actually required by their duties 
within the institutions of which they are members. The seeowd, 
very well represented in the work of instruction carried on 
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by the Danish department of agriculture, may be described as 
emergency experts whose work it is to go from place to place 
wherever the need of immediate treatment of agricultural or 
industrial difficulties may be demanded. These men are highly 
trained and experienced, and the completeness of their equip- 
ment and the soundness of their judgment upon all matters 
included within the scope of their function is definitely accepted 
by producers. The third class consists of well-educated prac- 
tical farmers or artisans who because of their own success are 
considered peculiarly qualified to inspire successful activity upon 
the part of their neighbors. They travel throughout the country 
explaining, correcting, demonstrating, or performing for the 
benefit of their fellow-producers whatever duty may result in 
the greatest benefit. In some cases the traveling teacher is 
directly representative of educational institutions. In others 
he is employed specially by the state and operates independently 
of any institutional connection or control. In still others he 
represents an active expression of the interest of cooperative 
organizations in their members. In a great many cases he is 
employed by commercial organizations who adopt this as the 
simplest manner in which they can contribute to the success of 
production in the particular community in which their business 
interests are located. The general plan is simple, inexpensive, 
easily understood, and practical in the extreme. There is pro- 
vided by the institution instruction, transportation, organization 
of territory, and an ordinarily simple and inexpensive portable 
equipment. It is required of the farmer or artisan only that 
he attend and listen to lectures. Ordinarily no examination is 
proposed. It is assumed that if the class of instruction is sound 
the benefit resulting requires no demonstration. No expensive 
building feature is included. Lectures are given in schoolhouses, 
churches, town halls, private residences, barns, even in the open 
air. 

POULTRY SCHOOL. 

The desirability of an active government interest in the devel- 
opment of an improved poultry industry is very marked. The 
present condition of this industry is deplorable. Local varieties 
have deteriorated to such an extent as to preclude all possibility 
of substantial improvement unless in the event of the importation 
of superior breeds. Almost nothing is known concerning proper 
methods of culture. Intensive processes of production have 
never been heard of. The care lavished upon the feathered 
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members of the average Filipino establishment is about equal 
to that enjoyed by deer, wild hogs, and birds of the air. The 
woods, the open fields, a fighting chance for some share in such 
food as may be provided by nature, accident, or the oversight 
of a stronger claimant represents the sum total of the benefits 
enjoyed by the Filipino domestic fowl. The possibilities of this 
industry under proper conditions are almost unlimited. Climatic 
conditions are favorable. The danger from pests, disease, and 
natural enemies is slight and yields readily to proper methods 
of treatment. Experiment has shown that numerous foreign 
varieties thrive locally. The interest of Filipinos in standard 
varieties is strong and sure to continue. The demand for eggs 
of this class for selling purposes is so great as to produce a 
market price of from ^3 to f=6 per dozen. The organization 
and equipment of the Bureau of Education are peculiarly suited 
to the purposes of this industry. Poultry raising is essentially 
a poor man's occupation. A Government plan for its develop- 
ment should include nothing less than the entire population. 
The school is already closely in touch with this population. 
Instruction in the housing, care, treatment, food, diseases, and 
protection of poultry can be added to the present industrial 
curriculum with but slight expense or disturbance. The actual 
investment of the Government would be represented by the ex- 
pense incident to the purchase and importation of such breeds and 
varieties as may be selected as available for local development. 
A considerable degree of liberality should characterize this 
investment. Each school center should be so equipped as to 
make practical the class instruction given. Textbooks covering 
all important details incident to the care and treatment of poultry 
are easily available. The Bureaus of Agriculture and Science 
are peculiarly equipped to provide such purely scientific assist- 
ance as may be required by the industry. The poultry experi- 
ment, which during the past three years has been carried on by 
the Manila city schools, may be safely accepted as a foundation 
for the work suggested. This experiment has shown that the 
Filipino pupil takes a keen and intelligent interest in poultry 
culture as a subject for study, that the natural difficulties to 
be overcome are slight and unimportant, that profits on the 
necessary investment are substantial, and that the industry itself 
forms a most attractive center for the out-of-door industrial 
activities of the school. In Denmark, due largely to the in- 
creased profits of poultry raising by means of cooperative export 
societies for the sale of eggs, the number of hens increased 
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between 1891 and 1909 from 5 million to over 11 million, and 
the value of the eggs increased from $1,939,580 to $6,927,080. 
The bearing of this simple statement upon the desirability of a 
radical improvement in the poultry-raising methods of the Phil- 
ippine Islands is very pronounced. 

DIRECTION OF INDUSTRIAL GRADUATE. 

It is believed that in no manner can the principle of Gov- 
ernment aid to private enterprise find a more proper or effective 
expression than in a plan for conserving the benefits of indus- 
trial education throughout the Islands. The present tendencies 
of the Bureau in charge of the work are sound ii\ the extreme, 
but because of the lack of an intelligent direction' and support 
after the student leaves school much of the value of the effort 
made is necessarily lost to both individual and the general wel- 
fare. It is clear that for a time at least such direction should 
be furnished by the Government. Unless this is done the indi- 
vidual will drop back into unproductive life. The community 
possesses no organization which can safely be depended upon 
to perform this work. If it is left to the individual who realizes 
the necessity for it a monopolistic control is nearly sure to grow 
up. Even now the infant industries of most of the small towns 
of the Philippines are being controlled by a comparatively few 
men frequently not Filipinos. A Chinaman, a Jap, or a person 
of some other race appears to be always on hand and ready to 
take advantage of the producer who does not know how to 
protect himself or does not possess the few dollars required to 
enable him to put into practical operation the knowledge which 
he may possess. The plan suggested would include the organiza- 
tion into small manufacturing centers, under the leadership of 
the most capable of their number, of the members of industrial 
classes immediately upon leaving school. The plan should be 
cooperative from the start. It is believed that the intelligence 
of these graduate students is sufficient to enable them to ap- 
preciate in a large measure the methods as well as the benefits 
of cooperation. The Government, operating through its agencies, 
should furnish organization, direction, methods, materials, a 
market, and in general whatever is necessary in the success of 
the enterprise. The credit of every member of the organization 
should be utilized to such extent as the purposes of operation 
may require. Each one should receive for his or her work 
the highest price obtainable minus the actual cost of materials 
and handling. Included in this should be extra compensation 
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for the member of the class or organization who is actively in 
charge of operations and upon whom the burden of effort and 
responsibility would necessarily be greatest. If at some point 
in the development of the institution, usually at the beginning, 
financial aid is necessary it should be furnished by the Govern- 
ment. It is believed that this can be done with benefit and 
with the utmost safety. As in all cases of an active Govern- 
ment interest in support of private enterprise both interest and 
control should be withdrawn at the earliest point consistent with 
reasonable safety and success. It should also be provided in 
the plan of organization that at such point complete control 
shall pass into the hands of the workers instead of those of 
some perhaps adverse interest. It is not deemed either neces- 
sary or desirable that this class of Government activity be 
expended in the interest of any but the class of people actually 
concerned in the process of production. In whatever form this 
plan may ultimately find expression the connection between the 
industrial graduate, the school, and the Sales Agency should 
be extremely close. Specific recommendation upon this point 
will be made to the Director of Education in a different con- 
nection. 

GENERAIi OBSERVATIONS. 

Europe, and particularly continental Europe, may for the 
purposes of this report be considered as one great object lesson 
bearing upon two important points, viz: Proper relation of 
government to enterprise and the class of methods which may 
be most properly applied to the development and control of 
values. It is an altogether remarkable fact, and one which may 
be considered with benefit by the Philippines, that practically 
all of the countries included have reached substantially uniform 
conclusions upon both points. The fact that a particular insti- 
tution or method has met with pronounced success in one country 
seems to constitute no objection to its adoption and develop- 
ment in another even though the two countries may be separated 
in almost every imaginable way. This fact becomes still more 
remarkable when there is taken into consideration the diverse 
character of peoples, governments, traditions, resources, and 
climatic conditions encountered. The field of variety of natural 
and artificial conditions includes everything from Holland, one- 
third of whose area is below sea level and whose land is rated 
at $200 per acre, to Switzerland, whose soil is so poor as to be 
able with even the highest intensive methods of cultivation to 
produce only enough grain to feed her population for one-quarter 
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of the year. Governments, whether socialistic like Denmark, 
bureaucratic as is Prussia, or repubhcan, appear to have come 
together in a most remarkable manner upon these points. In- 
deed the unanimity of opinion expressed in these continental 
institutions, methods, and successes is such as to force the con- 
clusion that these countries, operating under the spur of a 
necessity which exists but which is not taken seriously in certain 
other parts of the world have, after extensive and costly experi- 
ment, finally succeeded in evolving a plan for agricultural, in- 
dustrial, and commercial development which in the greater num- 
ber of its particulars is sound and fit for universal application. 
This plan and the striking results which have followed its ap- 
plication are the products of comparatively recent times. Den- 
mark at the end of the last century was one of the poorest 
countries in Europe. To-day it is one of the most prosperous. 
In 1850 the Kingdom of Wurttemberg was ''steeped in poverty.'' 
To-day it is accepted generally throughout Europe as a model 
of success. The commercial excellence of Switzerland is the 
result of the consistent effort of less than fifty years. In Ba- 
varia the active promotion of cooperative organization began 
as late as 1893, through the Bavarian Lands Verbund. In 
Wurttemberg the first Raffeissen Bank was started in 1881. In 
Hungary the development of agriculture received practically no 
attention prior to 1867. In Austria the real development of 
agriculture dates from 1868. 

In the establishment and development of the institutions which 
have figured so importantly in continental success there has 
entered little which can not be traced to very definite and rational 
causes. The elements which have operated most conspicuously 
are study, perseverance, and work. The following rather gen- 
erally stated and disconnected facts have been selected from the 
experiences of the different countries considered in this report 
with a view to their possible value in connection with the neces- 
sary task of correctly estimating the seriousness of the Philip- 
pine economic problem and the value of methods proposed for 
its solution: 

In America as in England we seem to forget about the ''ounce 
of prevention and pound of cure.*' Instead of spending Govern- 
ment money in the elimination of dangerous tendencies we 
waste it in fighting dangerous results. Great Britain for many 
years calmly watched the development of landlord control in 
Ireland and saw the Irish farmer allow the farm which he 
rented to deteriorate because its improvement meant for him 
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an increase in the rent. This same Government is now spending 
650 millions of dollars in the support of an apparently impos- 
sible scheme whereby landlords may be forced to sell at the 
convenience of the tenant, and tenants may without any suspicion 
of merit upon their part be placed in full and complete posses- 
sion of their holdings. 

Before an American or an Englishman can do justice to the 
merit of the attitude of the state to private enterprise in con- 
tinental Europe he must largely revise himself; he must realize 
that after all private enterprise is a matter in which the state 
has rights ; that the United States and England have no more 
real respect for ^'personal liberties'' than the Continent ; that 
the difference consists principally in the fact that we wait for 
the emergency while the Continent prevents it; that the Con- 
tinent interferes at a time when the individual is normal, happy, 
hopeful, and reasonable, and that our interference takes place 
when he has gone so far that state action is resented or when 
its effect is toward pauperization. In the Continent the state 
by promoting the establishment of Raffeissen and other banks 
makes it possible for the poor man or man of moderate means 
to secure loans of money at a reasonable rate of interest and 
shows him how to use it. In the United States the State 
allows the farmer to mortgage himself to the limit and pro- 
tects him by punishing the loan shark who has taken advan- 
tage of his necessity. In the Continent the effect of govern- 
ment fostered and taught cooperative institutions is to drive 
out or curtail the power of the middleman and speculator and 
to enable the farmer and industrial worker to manage his own 
affairs and to get his real profits. In England the effect of 
the same class of institution, in which the Government is not 
particularly interested, is to directly combat private enterprise 
by purchasing and selling goods to wage-earners. In Denmark 
if the milk of a certain cow does not produce sufficient fat 
the department of agriculture, when informed of this fact, 
tells him to feed more of this or less of that and the diffi- 
culty is remedied in a manner which is almost ridiculously 
simple. In that country it is not expected of the farmer that 
he will be able to deduce from some elaborate system of reports 
sufficient information to guide him in treating the problems 
with which he is concerned. 

In the countries of the Continent the avenue through which 
supply and demand conduct negotiations is open and the agen- 
cies which operate along it are generally interested in promoting 
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smoothness of operation. In the United States this same avenue 
is frequently obstructed, nearly always controlled, and very 
often closed temporarily. 

The tendency toward monopolistic control is in no degree 
dependent upon the color of the skin. It is found in some 
form in almost every city and town in the Philippines, as in 
Europe and America. The difference usually concerns form 
instead of danger represented. 

Cooperation forms a most satisfactory basis for the work- 
ing out of the problem of self-help and state help. The im- 
pression that in England the trial of cooperation in its general 
form has been completed is entirely wrong. The bulletin of 
the International Institute of Agriculture says, "In Great Brit- 
ain cooperation for the sale of produce is still in its infancy.'' 
And again, **The cooperative creamery at which butter is made 
is almost unknown in England." * 'Agricultural credit has made 
but little progress in England and Scotland, and no credit so- 
cieties have as yet been formed in Wales.*' 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

It is recommended: 

That in its active expressions of interest in the promotion 
of industry the Government assume the maximum instead of 
the minimum of latitude. 

That attention be directed particularly toward the develop- 
ment and protection of small units of value. 

That it be recognized that the safest and most substantial 
form in which Government aid to private enterprise may ex- 
press itself is in the establishment, protection, and direction 
of institutions calculated to develop in the individual the quali- 
ties essential to individual operation, self-direction, and self- 
control. 

That in the general work of industrial and commercial devel- 
opment fullest importance be conceded to the merit for local 
application of sound methods regardless of the field in which 
they have been created. 

That generally the active expression of Government interest 
in the promotion of private enterprise be confined to an effort 
to "create a condition of things" favorable for the purposes 
of development. 

That when the Government in its generosity goes beyond 
this point in the interest of a particular institution, it should 
assume the minimum of control and responsibility. 
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That each Government effort expended in private enterprise 
provide within its plan the means whereby Government in- 
terest may be withdrawn at the earliest point consistent with 
safety to the interests concerned. 

That the extreme of effort be made to prevent the local devel- 
opment of systems of Government charity toward individuals. 
The natural and necessary tendency of such systems is toward 
pauperization. 

That in all cases of direct Government aid to individuals or 
communities the basis of operation should be a reward of merit 
for past excellence or an incentive to future improvement. 

That the Government endeavor through its regular agencies, 
educational, agricultural, and others now operating in the prov- 
inces, to enlighten the people concerning the merits of coop- 
erative organization as applied to credit, production, conser- 
vation, control, and disposal of product. 

That the principles of cooperation be recognized as funda- 
mental in the establishment of institutions throughout the 
Philippines and that these principles enter into the direction 
and management of such institutions to the greatest extent 
consistent with safety. 

That the general aim be toward the application of the prin- 
ciples of cooperation to all instead of a few of the details which 
enter into the activities of the particular community. 

That a special effort be made to induce local commercial 
bodies to realize that their interests may be well served by 
joining with the Government in actively aiding and promoting 
the development of the idea of cooperative organization. 

That special attention be devoted to the question of securing 
for the farmer and small industrial producer the benefit of a 
system of credit such as in continental Europe has resulted 
from the establishment of credit unions, Raffeissen Banks, 
Schultze-Delitsch Banks, Rochdale Associations, etc. 

That there be established in a limited number of localities, 
institutions, cooperative if possible, Government financed if 
necessary, for the purpose of uniting in the form of centers of 
productive activity persons potentially well equipped but lacking 
either the initiative or direction without which their equipment 
is not apt to find expression in a commercial product. 

That the Government in some substantial way recognize the 
merit of such private educational institutions as are contributing 
in a satisfactory manner to the general work of material 
development. 
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tutions in which the personality of the small producer may be 
expressed rather than of elaborate establishments which reflect 
purely governmental authority. 

That careful attention be given to the merit of the well- 
established European consultative bodies. Organizations of this 
class make possible a friendly expression of private judgment 
in Government matters and form a most valuable agency through 
which the Government may obtain information fundamentally 
necessary in its proper action. 

That effort be made toward the development locally of the 
idea of small holdings and intensive methods of production. 

That it be borne in mind that the success of agricultural 
cooperation is contingent upon a proper system of land tenure. 

That effort be made to impress upon the people the proper 
connection between labor and its natural expression, value. 

That there be made an industrial census of the Philippine 
Islands which shall include all necessary information concerning 
materials, methods, labor, etc. 

That special attention be given to the establishment of poultry 
schools, and that simple courses in poultry culture be given 
generally. In this connection special attention is directed to 
the success with which poultry culture has met in the Manila 
city schools. 

EDUCATION. 

That the maximum of effort and expense be devoted to the 
general purposes of industrial education. 

That special effort be made to secure the services of a more 
highly trained class of industrial teachers than are at present 
available. 

That in selecting industrial teachers for instruction in lines 
of activity not well developed in the United States special at- 
tention be paid to the possibilities of European fields. 

That in the establishment of industrial courses care be exer- 
cised in avoiding the danger of making too great a sacrifice in 
the interest of uniformity. 

That in every case first consideration be given to the needs, 
tendencies, and natural limitations of the particular locality con- 
sidered. 

That extensive provision be made for the establishment of 
industrial courses throughout the provinces by means of travel- 
ing teachers. The French traveling teachers lecture annually 
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to nearly half a million persons who are either cultivators, landed 
proprietors, or teachers. 

That industrial schools aim at becoming the centers of real 
industrial activities in different communities and that they 
recognize in their operation the controlling rights of commercial 
communities in industrial instruction. 

That courses in industrial instruction include all instead of 
a few of the details incident to the production, marketing of, and 
accounting for articles. 

That all classes of industrial instruction should be aimed at 
the highest class of product. This is because of the remarkable 
potential equipment of Filipinos and the fact that the expendi- 
ture of an element of art in the production of a handicraft out- 
put increases its value materially. 

That in the introduction of handicrafts and small industries 
generally the cottage industry plan of Europe be followed. 

That the maximum of effort be made toward the elimination 
of the piecework tendency. Each producer should be taught 
to turn out a fully finished article. 

That school industrial establishments be financed sufficiently 
to make possible a reasonable degree of commercial freedom 
in disposing of output. 

That in each of these estabhshments there be provided a 
simple and complete system of accounting between the different 
interests concerned in the production of articles. 

That the principles of cooperative organization be taught in 
simple form throughout the schools of the PhiUppines. 

That industrial instruction include all details necessary to a 
complete transaction of business. 

WILD TRIBES. 

That there be developed in connection with centers of ex- 
change and sale already established by the Government among 
the wild tribes faciUties whereby all details incident to pro- 
duction and marketing of product may be provided for. This 
would include materials, designs, methods, standardization, 
classification, preparation, packing, storage, and delivery. 

That in selecting designs for cloths, weapons, curios, etc., 
care be exercised to preserve the essentially barbaric charac- 
teristic of the particular article. This characteristic will con- 
stitute its chief value upon the market. 

That effort be made to impart to articles of the above class 
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some quality or characteristic beyond the possibility of a 
machine-made article. 

That these centers of purchase and sale be financed sufficiently 
to make possible a considerable degree of freedom in handling. 
Otherwise the standardization of prices will be practically 
impossible. 

CONCLUSION. 

The statements of facts and figures contained in the within 
report have been verified to such extent as was possible in an 
effort to cover such an immense field in a comparatively short 
period of time. Generally they may be accepted as correct. 
Recommendations have been carefully considered and made with 
a definite view to the needs of the situation concerned. If less 
than full justice has been done to the merit of any country, 
institution, or method discussed, it is because of the lack of 
time and space which a fuller treatment would require. The 
Sales Agency is equipped with such information as may be 
required for a fuller discussion of the merits of any particular 
institution under consideration. This report will be followed 
by specific recommendations concerning certain of the included 
features. 

It is recommended that this report be published in full as the 
First Annual Report of the Sales Agent. 
Very respectfully, 

G. A. O'Reilly, 

Sales Agent 
O 
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